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A Milestone in American Democracy 


Teooay. education is perhaps the most impor- 
tant function of state and local government. Compulsory 
schoo! attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the impor- 
tance of education to our democratic society. It is re- 
quired in the performance of our most basic public re- 
sponsibilities, even service in the armed forces. It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. 

In these days, it is doubtful that any child may rea- 
sonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such en opportunity, where 
the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms. 

We come, then, to the question presented: Does seg- 
regation of children in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical facilities and other 
“tangible’’ factors may be equal, deprive the children 
of the minority group of equal educational opportuni- 
ties? We believe that it does. ... To separate these 
from others of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may affect their hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely to be undone. 

We conclude that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of "Separate but Equal" has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been brought are, by reason 
of the segregation complained of, denied of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 


Amendment. 
Supreme Court Decision 


May 17, 1954 
ill 
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Keynores 


In these days of preparation of the world as an armed camp, 
it is refreshing to read any expression that reminds one that there 
might be an alternative to war; that measures might be taken that 
will at least prevent the awful consequences of world conflict. 
“The Relevance of Social Research for War Prevention: A Sym- 
posium,’ edited by Herbert C. Kelman, presents the considered 
opinion of three men prominent in public affairs: S. Stansfeld 
Sargent, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Donald V. McGranahan. Their con- 
clusions are heartening. 


In his essay “A Haitian Speaks on Race Relations in South 
Afica” M. Bellegarde writes in unequivocal terms a postscript to 
the report of the Commission appointed by the United Nations to 
study conditions in South Africa. His statement ends with the 
trenchant quotation from a French newspaper: “The South Afri- 
can Union is practicing with regard to the Africans, such a policy 
of segregation that this problem will be solved, not by a revolu- 
tion, but an explosion.” 


Harvey W. Culp in “Education and the Nature of Man” pre- 
sents a clear-cut exposition of the inadequacy of the present-day 
educational program to meet the social demands made upon it. 
He attributes the inefficiency of our educational program to our 
misconceptions of (1) what education is or should be, and (2) 
what the constituent elements of human nature are. Mr. Culp 
extends beyond the usual the powers of the human mind, and 
suggests that an effectual philosophy of education can only be 
formulated on a theory of human nature that includes all aspects 
of man’s potentialities—those that function in intuitional insight 
as well as those employed in scientific reasoning. 


The consideration of human relations does not end with theo- 
rizing nor yet with fact finding alone. Cultural attitudes and tra- 
ditional beliefs give insight into why people think and act as they 
do. From the two research studies, “Some Socio-Economic Com- 
parisions of Six Seattle Jewish Congregations” (R. W. O’Brien), 
and “Migration Patterns and Backgrounds of Puerto Rican Work- 
ers in Lorain, Ohio” (B. J. Johnson and R. W. O’Brien), two facts 
stand out: (1) that so-called racial or national groups are far from 
homegeneous even in matters as basic as religion; (2) that all men 
under economic stress seek the gateway to Better Life in Larger 








Keynotes 


Freedom. The latter truth poses a problem and a responsibility 
for the country or community wherein these hardpressed people 
seek relief. 


“The Present Focus on Human Relations” by Sister Mary 
Aquinice Kelly points up the significance of the workshop idea 
for community of understanding and action essential to progres- 
sive and harmonious social living. Sister Kelly gives a clear expo- 
sition of the activities and values comprised in a summer workshop 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, that actually realized the objective set 
forth above. 


The fabric of American democracy is not a cloth of gold. 
There are some shoddy spots that spoil its perfection. It does not 
wear well either at home or abroad. William P. Robinson, Sr., in 
“Frontiers of Democracy’’ spotlights some of these spurious 
threads that have been continuously woven into a constitutional! 
warp of human integrity and freedom. By these snarls of imper- 
fection the United States of America stands accused before the 
world of insincerity—of voicing the doctrine of inalienable rights 
yet permitting even approving, a second-class citizenship for many 
of its people. For a nation assuming world leadership a change of 
heart in imperative. 


“Deep in the Delta’’ by George F. David gives a glimpse into 
not a utopia but a little all-Negro community where true democ- 
racy seems to reign. The most striking impression received by the 
writer was that of “the changing attitudes of the more prosperous 
citizens toward their less fortunate brothers—the relation between 
the owner of the plantation and the tenant that works the land.” 





That educational institutions have a distinct responsibility 
for training for leadership in human relations is obvious to the so- 
cially-minded. Many colleges and universities, to greater or lesser 
degree, are attempting to discharge this responsibility. ““The New 
York University’s Center for Human Relations Studies’ by Mollie 
E. Dunlap reports in detail the excellent program initiated by that 
university. 


—A.O'H.W. 





Relevance of Social Research for War 
Prevention---A Symposium 
PREFACE 


Most social scientists are greatly concerned about the drift towards 
war, but they seem to feel no less helpless in the face of this situation 
than the population at large. Social scientists have spoken and written 
a great deal about the causes of war, and somewhat less about the pos- 
sibilities of preventing war. Very little, however, is being done in the 
way of actual social research aimed at the understanding of war and 
its elimination. There seems to be an assumption—sometimes implicit, 
and somethimes explicit—that little can be accomplished by social re- 
search in this area. 

The purpose of this Symposium presented here is to help to 
counteract, to some degree, the disinterest and discouragement of the 
social scientist. The Symposium tries to explore, in a preliminary 
way, the problem of whether and how social research can make a con- 
tribution to the prevention of war. The first question that arises in 
connection with such an exploration is: Why is it that, by and large, 
social scientists seem to be discouraged about the possibilities of re- 
search for war prevention and neglect this area of study? This 
question will be dealt with by the first participant in the Symposium, Dr. 
S. Stansfeld Sargent, Associate Professor of Psychology at Barnard 
College and a member of the executive committee of the Columbia 
University Graduate Program in Social Psychology. Another question 
that one might ask is: Are there any examples of social research that 
have some apparent relevance to war prevention? The second partici- 
pant, Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Professor of Social Relation and Director 
of the Research Center in Creative Altruism at Harvard University, 
will give us such examples, based on the work of his own research 
center. Finally, questions arise as to the types of problems that can 
be subjected to social research, and the philosophical issues surround- 
ing the conduct and application of such research. The third participant, 
Dr. Donald V. McGranahan, Senior Social Affairs Officer, at the De- 
partment of Social Affairs, United Nations, will address himself to 
some of these questions. 

This Symposium was held in Boston on April 25, 1953, in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
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ciation. A tape recording of the Symposium was broadcast over Station 
WGBH in Boston on May 31, 1953. The Symposium was arranged 
by the Research Exchange on the Prevention of War, a group of social 
scientists who believe that research can make a contribution to the 
prevention of war, and who, therefore, wish to encourage social re- 
search in this area. The primary purpose of the Research Exchange 
is to provide means of communication among interested individuals. 
This is done through publication of a bi-monthly Bulletin,* through 
workshops, and through meetings and symposia at professional meet- 
ings, such as the Symposium that is reproduced in this issue. 


—HERBERT C. KELMAN, Symposium Editor. 
Psychological Clinic, Johns Hopkins University 


ParRT I 


WHY DO SOCIAL SCIENTISTS NEGLECT THE STUDY 
OF WAR PREVENTION? 


Why are psychologists and social scientists not studying more se- 
riously ways and means of preventing war? How can they be en- 
couraged to do more research along these lines? 

Actually, of course, a fair number of social scientists have shown 
concern with problems of war and peace. Almost from its inception 
in 1936 the Society for Psychological Study of Social Issues has stimu- 
lated research in this area, and brought together contributors from 
many related fields in its Human Nature and Euduring Peace (2). The 
story of UNESCO's ongoing labors has been reported many times 
(1, 3). But it remains disconcertingly true that psychologists and 
social scientists seem relatively uninterested in studying our most serious 
social problem—uninterested, that is, in comparison with their work 
in connection with other problem areas, both personal and social. 

Now why is this so? Why do not social scientists give direct, in- 
tense and continuing attention to discovering how wars may be pre- 
vented? Some might suggest that they are afraid of being called 
“goody-goody”” or of being sneered at as “people trying to save the 
world” rather than being good objective scientists—who presumably 
have no such utopian goals. Such charges are sometimes leveled at 
social scientists but it is doubtful that they would have very great ef- 





*Information about the Bulletin and the Research Exchange in general can be ob- 
tained by writing to Kitty F. Frank, Department of Psychology, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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fect. Similar accusations have by no means vitiated effort and con- 
siderable achievement in understanding and improving race and labor 
relations, or in clinical psychology and mental hygiene. Nor is it 
timidity; there is no evidence that social scientists are afraid to tackle 
research in the area of war and peace, despite recent efforts of certain 
individuals and groups to equate peace-seeking with fellow-traveling. 

On the other hand, psychologists and social scientists are un- 
doubtedly influenced by the lack of funds for research on ways of 
preserving peace, as compared with the funds available for more “prac- 
tical” kinds of research, including the concerns of our armed services. 
But even more clearly, the scientists’ reticence stems from the tre- 
mendous confusion and complexity of international relations. 

It is a truism to speak of the manifold economic, historical, psy- 
chological, social, diplomatic and other ramifications of international 
relations—difficulties which make almost impossible not only experi- 
mentation but even controlled observation. So many a social scientist, 
aware of the problem, highly motivated, finds himself unable to trans- 
late the international scene into a form upon which meaningful 
research can be done. This is particularly true with reference to im- 
mediate problems. Apparently it is much easier to study the various 
causes of war than it is to discover the most effective next step in war 
prevention. What should a person do—join an organization, write an 
article, attend a meeting, say a prayer, make a speech, wire his Con- 
gressman? What kind of propaganda or education is most valuable 
to arouse persons from lethargy? Under what circumstances will fact 
and logic serve to change attitudes? It is very difficult to answer such 
questions, and we badly need research which would go part of the way 
toward furnishing the answers. I am sure we all welcome the new 
Bulletin of the Research Exchange on the Prevention of War, which 
should not only encourage research but serve as a channel of communi- 
cation between researchers in the field.** 

It is only too easy for us, whether or not we are scientifically 
trained, to become disillusioned about the prospects of peace in the 
world, which makes both action and research seem futile. There are 
all sorts of good reasons for such hopelessness. Some of us middle- 
aged characters went through a period of great idealism following 
World War I, to be followed by great disillusionment as World War 





**Published at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Il approached. I recall, for example, the great thrill of visiting Ge- 
neva and the League of Nations in 1927, just after I graduated from 
college. I saw and heard Aristide Briand, Austen Chamberlain, Stresse- 
mann of Germany, Nansen of Norway, Benes of Czechoslovakia and 
other world figures. It was an atmosphere of hope, friendliness and 
co-operation between nations. I bicycled around in Europe, staying at 
youth hostels and comparing notes with young people from many 
countries. And what happened right afterwards? Depression. War in 
Manchuria. Hitler. Rearmament. In 1931 or 1932 I attended a talk 
by a keenly perceptive journalist, Frank H. Simonds, who spoke these 
significant and frightening words: “We have just passed from a post- 
war to a prewar era.” I could not accept the idea at that time, but 
began to suspect the truth of Simond’s words when I spent the summer 
of 1933 in Germany and saw on every hand the signs of aggressive 
militarism displayed by the Nazis. 

Many of us have been disillusioned yet bounce back somehow, as 
human beings and even as scientists. If we look for opportunities for 
research, we find they are very great. Let me illustrate from my own 
experience. 

In my sabbatical year, 1951-52, I undertook a social psychological 
study of a small coastal city in California, a well-balanced, grassroots 
sort of community. In the course of interviewing a cross section of 
residents, I asked the question: ‘In general, are you satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with what the United Nations has occomplished so far?’ I 
was interested to find a rather even division of opinion; the figures 
were: satisfied —35%; dissatisfied—31%; don’t know—30%. Another 
question was: ‘Do you think it is possible for the United States to reach 
a peaceful and satisfactory agreement with Russia?’ Answers were: 
yes—33%; no—43%; don’t know—23%. (These questions were 
asked in early 1952 when the war in Korea was still raging, and peace 
talks seemed to get nowhere.) Or again: “Looking ahead ten years 
from now, do you think things will be better or worse than they are 
today?” Just 50% of the 200 interviewees thought things would be 
better—which seems optimistic indeed in these days of atomic prepa- 
rations. Such data need more thorough comment than I can give here. 
My point is simply to cite them as interesting data which are not 
wholly discouraging. 

Of similar import are some recent Gallup Poll findings. To the 
question: ‘How important do you think it is that the United States try 
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to make the United Nations a success?” 77% of the national sample 
said they felt it is “very important.’ To the question: ‘Do you think 
the United States should give up its membership in the United Na- 
tions?” 73% said we should not. 

I have a final note calculated to stiffen the morale of social scien- 
tists too discouraged to carry on research in the area of war and peace. 
In the 1952 Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Lecture, Gunnar Myrdal 
spoke on the psychological impediments to effective international co- 
operation (4). One of his points is that despite great dissatisfaction 
with international organizations they do keep on, and the people of all 
nations insist on keeping them on. Though the journalists bury the 
Bretton Woods Conference and dance on its grave, it lives stronger 
than ever in the Bank for International Settlements which has been 
chosen as the instrument for setting into effect the important European 
Payments Union. “The main explanation of the fact,” says Myrdal, 
“that the international organizations are regularly upheld even through 
the most disappointing conjectures is undoubtedly that people at bot- 
tom, and behind the facade of nationalistic idiosyncrasies, do believe 
in and do desire international co-operation. This is their general and 
long-range faith, however their attitude may be on particular issues 
of the day” (4, pp. 29-30). 

Thus there are some encouraging signs in the world today to 
cheer the faltering social scientist. Another sign which might be men- 
tioned is the increasing demand for research findings on the part of 
those who are working hardest for peace in the world today—the 
churches, the Quakers, the teachers. This does not mean that the per- 
fect state is at hand in which the philosophers are kings and vice versa, 
but it is always a good sign when thinkers and doers draw closer 
together! 

I shall conclude with a word about a modest piece of research I 
hope to undertake shortly. I want very much to know what people 
think about next steps to be taken. I want to discover what a cross sec- 
tion of people in a community would say to such a question as: “What 
action or change in the world today would do most to promote peace?” 
Do people feel we have to have a change in religion, in business prac- 
tices, in politics or what? I should like to probe a bit: “How do you 
think such a change could be made?” And I should like to discover 
somehow whether people think there is a need and a place for research 
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—any kind of research—related to problems of war and peace. Some 
inkling of this might be obtained by asking: “What facts do you think 
we still need to know before we can progress satisfactorily toward in- 
ternational peace?” 

This kind of study is only a drop in the bucket but it has the 
merit of keeping close to where we are right now and of discovering 
not only the pitfalls of popular thinking but also the possible new 
and original suggestions. It is only one among many kinds of re- 


search which I hope will be undertaken. 
—S. Stansfeld Sargent. 
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PART II 


SOME ACTIVITIES OF THE HARVARD RESEARCH CENTER 
IN CREATIVE ALTRUISM 


The Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism was established 
four years ago. At the basis of its establishment there were two main 


assumptions, already vindicated by the minimum of necessary evidence. 
The first of these assumptions is that none of the prevalent prescrip- 
tions against international or civil wars and other forms of bloody 
interhuman strife can eliminate or notably decrease these conflicts. 
By these popular prescriptions I mean, first, elimination of wars by 
political changes, especially by democratic political transformations. 
Tomorrow the whole world could become democratic, even of the 
American brand of democracy, and yet wars would not be elimi- 
nated by this change because democracies happen to be no less 
belligerent than autocracies. Instead of democratic or autocratic po- 
litical changes any other political transformation could be made, in- 
cluding the United Nations, and still, if these measures remained alone, 
they would not give a lasting peace, internal or international. The same 
goes for education in its present form as a panacea against war. To- 
morrow all grown-up persons could become Ph. D.’s, and yet this 
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enormous progress in education would not eliminate wars. The same 
goes for religious changes, if by religion is meant a purely ideological 
belief in God or in the credo of one of the great religions. One piece 
of evidence for that is an investigation of 73 Boston converts “brought 
to Jesus” by two popular evangelists. Of these 73 converts only one 
changed his overt behavior in an altruistic direction after his conversion. 
Thirty-seven changed their speech reactions somewhat: after their con- 
version they began to repeat more frequently the words “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ” and similar utterances, but their overt behavior did not 
change tangibly. Finally, the remaining converts changed neither their 
actions nor their speech reactions. If by religious change is meant this 
sort of conversion or transformation, it would not bring peace because 
it represents mainly a cheap and easy self-gratification of psychoneu- 
rotics. The same goes for many other popular prescriptions for peace. 
In my Reconstruction of Humanity | have given the minimum of evi- 
dence for validation of these statements. 

Positively this assumption means that without a notable increase 
of unselfish, creative love (as ideally formulated in the Sermon on the 
Mount) in overt behavior, in overt interindividual and intergroup rela- 
tionships, in social institutions and culture, there is no chance for any 
lasting peace, internal or external. This then is our first assumption, 
already vindicated, to a considerable degree by the existing body of 
inductive evidence. 

Our second assumption is that this unselfish, creative love, about 
which we still know very little, potentially represents a tremendous 
power, provided we know how to produce it in abundance, how to ac- 
cumulate it and how to use it—in other words, if we know how to 
transform effectively individuals and groups into more altruistic and 
creative beings. Viewed in this light love appears to be one of the 
highest energies which contains in itself tremendous creative and 
therapeutic possibilities. 

With these hypotheses the Center started to investigate scientifi- 
cally this unknown or little known energy. At the start we were quite 
aware of the gigantic disparity between our limited capacities, meager 
material resources, and humble abilities on the one hand, and the tre- 
mendous difficulty of the problem on the other. We did not and do 
not expect to contribute more than the proverbial drop in an ocean. 
But since governments, big foundations, and better brains seem to be 
absorbed mainly in the promotion of war and in the invention of in- 
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creasingly destructive means for extermination of man by man, some- 
body, somehow, sometime had to engage in the study of love, no mat- 
ter how humble and limited were his capacities and how he would be 
regarded by his colleagues for engaging in such a “foolish research- 
project.” 

During the four years of the Center's existence our studies have 
had two phases or two topics. Our first step consisted in delineating 
and formulating a working definition of unselfish, creative love and 
in finding out what was the status of this problem in contemporary 
science. These studies were published in a Symposium volume, Explo- 
rations in Altruistic Love and Behavior, in my Reconstruction of Hu- 
manity, and in Altruistic Love. The Symposium attempts to give a de- 
lineation of the main aspects and dimensions of love and the place of 
this problem in contemporary science. Correspondingly it deals with 
a mathematical theory of egoism and altruism; philosophical, scientific 
and biological foundations of co-operation, friendship, and love; and 
psychological, psychiatric, sociological, and anthropological aproaches 
in the investigation of these phenomena. The result of this “stock- 
taking” is not very cheerful. It shows that this gigantic problem is 
largely neglected by modern science. Professor Maslow confirmed 
this result by stating that the word “love” does not appear in the indexes 
of most all psychological, sociological, and anthropological texts (cf. 
his paper in Ashley Montagu’s Symposium, The Meaning of Love). 

In this orientative phase we also had to give some thought to, 
and make a preliminary study of, the problem of the power of love. 
Since we assumed that love was power we had to test this assumption. 
Preliminary investigation of this problem uncovered a sufficient body 
of evidence showing that unselfish, creative love is power which can 
stop aggressive interindividual and intergroup attacks, can pacify inter- 
national conflicts, and can constructively influence international policies 
(as in the case of the striking transformation of the belligerent policy 
of Emperor Asoka into a peaceful and humanitarian one); that love 
works as a curative power in the treatment of many physical and 
especially mental disorders; and so on and so forth. With notable in- 
crease of our knowledge of love its potentialities can be used for the 
service of mankind in immeasurably greater proportions. 


In the second phase of our studies we have concentrated on the 
investigation of the effective techniques and factors of altruistic forma- 
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tion and transformation. We have analyzed and, when possible, tested 
the efficacy of all the known techniques of altruistic education of hu- 
man beings and groups, beginning with the ancient techniques of Yoga, 
Buddhism and Zen-Buddhism; the techniques invented by the founders 
of great religions and great monastic orders—Oriental and Occidental; 
the techniques of the eminent secular educators, such as Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Montessori, Froebel; and ending with the techniques known 
to contemporary education, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, religious 
and moral training. A most careful analysis of the techniques of Yoga, 
Zen-Buddhism and of the founders of religions and monastic orders 
has been done because of the unexcelled, possibly even unrivalled, 
ingenuity, subtlety, and efficacy of these techniques. The known and 
unknown inventors of these techniques knew perhaps more about the 
effective methods of moral transformation of man than we know at the 
present time. They certainly have been the most successful moral edu- 
cators of humanity. This explains why we had to study the ancient 
techniques mentioned. 


As indicated, we did not limit our study of these techniques to a 
mere theoretical analysis, but wherever possible have tried to test them 
empirically and experimentally. Do these techniques work and are 
they efficacious? The following examples give an idea of this ex- 
perimental testing. One of the steps in Yoga techniques is pranayama 
or training in voluntary control of respiration. It is paralleled by 
training in voluntary “suspension” of heart activity. You possibly know 
that the real Yogi can voluntarily “suspend” or reduce to an almost 
intangible degree their heart and breathing activity for hours, days and 
weeks. Eminent specialists, co-operating with the Center, tested in 
the light of modern science the reality, the mechanism, and the thera- 
peutic consequences of voluntary regulation of respiration. Other emi- 
nent cardiologists of the Center made objective, instrumental--cardio- 
graphic, encephalographic, girographic, etc.—investigations of the sus- 
pension of heart activity by the Yogi as well as instrumental record- 
ing of all the important changes in the main organs of the human or- 
ganism that occur when a person concentrates and deconcentrates his 
thought; when he experiences hate or love; when the Yogi reaches 
the state of samadhi; and so on. 


Further on, for testing the efficacy of the “techniques of good 
deeds,” we took five pairs of students. The partners of each pair hated 
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each other. We set for ourselves the task to change (within the period 
of three months) these hateful relationships into amicable ones by the 
techniques of good deeds. We convinced one partner of each pair to 
try to render friendly actions (invitation for lunch, to movies, to dances, 
etc.) to his hated partner and then we observed what changes, if any, 
the repeated good deeds produced in both partners. To make a long 
story short, we changed four pairs into friends and one into indifferent 
partners. A similar experimental transformation of inimical into ami- 
cable relationships between the nurses and patients of the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital was made by the method of good deeds and had 
similar success. These examples give a notion of our experimental 
testing of the various techniques studied. 

In trying to unravel the mystery of the how and why of altruistic 
transformation, we have also made a detailed analysis of the process of 
altruization in the lives of great apostles of unselfish love, like Jesus, 
Buddha, St. Francis of Assisi, M. Gandhi and many others. Since they 
succeeded in becoming the living incarnations of love, they had evi- 
dently successfully solved the problem. How did they solve it? What 
techniques and what factors were involved? These ‘case studies” 
formed a large slice of our research. Here again we have tried to be as 
empirical, experimental, and scientific as possible. 

I do not have time to tell about other investigations of the Center. 
I must, however, mention that these studies enlightened us in several 
respects and led, among other things, to a basic revision of several prev- 
alent theories of personality, motivation, and creativity, not to men- 
tion a revision of a number of prevalent sociological, anthropological, 
and psychiatric theories. Further on in humble research we have also 
dealt with such problems as the ways and means for extending love 
far beyond personal and tribal in-groups, over the whole of mankind. 
Such an extension appears to be one of the indispensable conditions 
for lasting peace and harmony in the human universe. 


The above gives an idea of the character of the studies of our 
little Research Center. To conclude: If among you there are multi- 
millionaires or you know some millionaires who do not know how 
to use their money, or if you have some pull over governmental and 
foundation bosses, please, induce them to contribute a million or two 
to this Center. I assure you that the Center will use them no more 
wastefully than most other rich research centers do. If we have larger 
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funds, within a few years the Center can come to this sort of meeting 
with much more important discoveries and with practical inventions 
of how to stop effectively the bloodiest forms of interhuman strife. 


Pitirim A. Sorokin. 


Part III 
SOCIAL RESEARCH AND WAR PREVENTION 


I should say at the beginning that 1 am not speaking here as an 
official of the United Nations, but in a purely private capacity as a 
social psychologist. 

My work in the United Nations, in fact, lies in the field of social 
development rather than in the political field, although I have, of 
course, often discussed with colleagues the possibilities of applying 
social science to political and security problems. 

You might be interested to hear first about certain negative or 
skeptical attitudes regarding social research that one occasionally en- 
counters in international circles. For example, social psychology is fre- 
quently regarded as a peculiar manifestation of American culture; and 
as inevitably promoting American values and interests when it is ap- 
plied to the international scene. A proposal once made at a United 
Nations meeting for social psychological studies of certain types of 
political problems was immediately denounced by some delegations as 
a device to circumvent the United Nations Security Council. 

A second kind of skeptical attitude is to be found among those 
who feel that the tendency of social research is toward what is known 
as “unilateral moral disarmament.” That is, the research is apt to be 
relevant to the development of peaceful sentiments and altruistic ori- 
entations on one side of a conflict only, overlooking the fact that until 
both sides are reached, peace is by no means assured. In fact, those 
who believe in a policy of opposing strength with strength may claim 
that unilateral moral disarmament is an invitation to aggression. 

A third type of skeptical attitude is found among those who be- 
lieve that research in social psychology may indeed have important 
international potentialities, but consider that these are potentialities 
for evil as well as good. We who are social scientists often assert 
our conviction that research in human relations is necessary to offset 
the dangers to mankind from developments in physical science, par- 
ticularly the atomic bomb. But we must realize that not everyone shares 
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our faith in the beneficent consequences of social research; some ob- 
servers of the international scene—particularly, it would seem, from 
Europe—fear that knowledge gained into the mysteries of the human 
mind and human society may well be used for exploitation, thought 
control, mass deception and other purposes that are certainly not al- 
lied with the promotion of peace and human dignity. They may point 
to the applications of mass psychology in Mein Kampf to demonstrate 
their point of view that social knowledge does not automatically im- 
ply social progress. 

Perhaps most of us will agree that, from a broad point of view, 
knowledge in itself is neutral; the same knowledge may be used for 
creative or destructive purposes, according to the motivations of the 
user. One may ask if it is not possible through research to discover 
means of influencing for beneficial purposes the underlying motiva- 
tions and decisions of those who have it in their power to use knowl- 
edge for peaceful or for destructive purposes? I think that the answer 
to this question in one sense is “‘yes;’’ certainly in so far as hostile at- 
titudes are caused by psychological misunderstandings and cultural 
misconceptions, they may be modified by accurate knowledge; in so far 
as they result from the frustration of failure to reach agreement when 
all parties concerned begin with good intentions, then research into the 
techniques of international conferences and diplomatic procedures 
might be of far-reaching impcrtance. But, in the last analysis, all this 
assumes that the knowledge is used by men who are fundamentally 
not of sinister intention. It remains difficult to see how any type of 
knowledge derived from social research, if put into the hands of a 
Hitler, could be expected in practice to have beneficial consequences 
for humanity. 

Assuming that the results of social research are properly applied, 
let us ask what types of social research would be most beneficial for 
international relations. To answer such a question would require 
prophetic vision, particularly in so far as the results of “pure research” 
may be concerned. But we can note a number of problem areas that 
would seem well worthy of study—such, for example, as the techniques 
of international conferences (UNESCO has already issued several pub- 
lications indicating research possibilities in this field); the techniques 
of international mediation; problems of international communication; 
the bearing of national and cultural characteristics upon international 
diplomacy; and so forth. For some years, I have been hoping for time 
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to carry out a content analysis of records of United Nations debates in 
order to discover where major points of agreement and disagreement 
lie. 

It is not too difficult to draw up a long series of interesting research 
problems in international relations. In fact, I am afraid that our ideas 
of possible research projects have been much more abundant than our 
executions. What we need now are a few really good studies actually 
carried out. They would provide an empirical answer, and by far the 
best answer, to the question before this meeting concerning the poten- 
tialities of social research for war prevention. 

It is quite natural, perhaps, that the most neglected fields of study 
belong to the no man’s land that lies between separate academic dis- 
ciplines. One such field I should like to mention has to do with the 
psychological aspects of certain economic factors. What, we may ask, 
are the implications, for international attitudes and international rela- 
tions, of the tremendous modern growth of technology and the growth 
of technical assistance programs to the less-developed countries ? 

Let me state my conception of this problem in rather broad terms. 
Technological skill and scientific knowledge constitute a means of sat- 
isfying human needs, as does possession of land and property. One 
can increase food production, for example, either by adding to the 
amount of land cultivated or by adding technology to the cultivation of 
existing land. Men for centuries have been seizing land from each other. 
In fact, most wars have been associated with attempts to seize and con- 
trol land. But technological skill and knowledge cannot, in general, 
be acquired by seizure. Unlike land, technology, as a source of wealth, 
can be given away without loss to the giver. In fact, the very concept 
of owership has little meaning in the field of science, knowledge and 
skills. 

In a technology-based economy, furthermore, because of the accel- 
erating curve of science and technology, the total amount of wealth 
continually expands and one group can get wealthy without taking 
wealth from another group; indeed, can improve its own status when 
the status of other groups is improved. It is becoming increasingly 
recognized that a modern technological society can best flourish when 
standards of living of larger and larger segments of the population 
are raised—that is, when an expanding production is matched by an 
expanding consumption. Therefore it is to the interest of each to have 
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the standards of living of others raised. This situation is quite different 
from the situation in static landbased economies where the total amount 
of wealth remains constant, and an increase of wealth for one group 
generally means, on simple mathematical grounds, a decrease for 
another group. 

I have drawn an over-simplified picture in order to bring out my 
points. What I wish to emphasize is the possibility that there may 
exist in modern technological and scientific developments the promise 
of new psychological orientations of peoples to each other. There is 
a theoretical problem here, and also a practical problem in terms of the 
actual effects of contemporary international programs of technical 
assistance. 

A second major problem area that is also a no man’s land concerns 
social psycholocial aspects of governmental relations. I suspect that one 
reason for our lack of research in this field may be that in our eagerness 
to repudiate the errors of the metaphysical “group mind” theory, we 
have fallen into equal errors at the other extreme. There are interesting, 
complicated and little-known psychological questions that arise in con- 
nection with the fact that a government, not being an individual, does 
not behave like an individual. For example, those who express govern- 
mental policy at an international meeting are not necessarily the indi- 
viduals who make up the policy. They may in fact not personally agree 
with the policy they express. They may be persuaded personally by op- 
posing arguments in the course of debate, yet cannot for that reason 
simply change their position. Furthermore, government representation 
at a meeting ordinarily consists of several individuals who may replace 
each other in the course of debate. Arising from the ability of a govern- 
ment to act simultaneously in different places, there are many types of 
action which are quite impossible for individuals—and goals (e.g., drive 
for warm-water ports) that would make little or no sense as individual 
goals. Obviously, the problems of governmental persuasion, under- 
standing and agreement are not equivalent to those of individuals acting 
on their own account. Attempts to explain intergovernmental relations 
by simple reduction to interpersonal relations are bound to be mis- 
leading. I recall reading several years ago a published psychological 
analysis which equated the behavior of international diplomats at the 
United Nations to that of a group of children fighting over a dish of 
ice cream. This type of off-hand analysis—not based on any study of 
the problem—is, in my opinion both misleading and regrettable. 
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Let me in conclusion raise a few questions regarding the concep- 
tions we may have of the general approach of social psychologists and 
other social scientists to war prevention. What kind of psychological 
goal-situation is to be sought? Is it what is called “international un- 
derstanding?” Sometimes I feel that this expression is rather over- 
worked and that little thought has been given to the question of what 
it is supposed to mean. 

If by “understanding” is meant familiarity, then, certainly, wars 
can take place between peoples who understand each other quite well. 
Historically, some of the most vicious wars have been civil wars, or wars 
between neighboring countries like France and Germany that have 
long known each other. If by “understanding” is meant a kind of clini- 
cal or psychiatric analysis of foreign peoples— interpreting their po- 
litical behavior, for example, in terms of body training in infancy— then 
I fail to see how public dissemination of such analyses can be regarded 
with much assurance in the near future as a means of reducing inter- 
national tensions. In fact, what little experience we have had in this 
regard suggests that analyses of this type tend chiefly to creat annoy- 
ance in the country analyzed and to be regarded there as a form of 
“psychological warfare.” 

If by “understanding” is meant a kind of sympathetic and friendly 
attitude or a feeling of identification combined with knowledge, then 
this is obviously a very desirable condition from the point of view of 
international relations. But how is it to be achieved? And, once 
achieved, how maintained? A sympathetic attitude can quickly turn 
into the opposite. In fact, I would suggest that the most urgent prob- 
lem of international security today is not how to get peoples to like 
each other but how to prevent peoples—or governments—who dislike 
each other, or have temporary grievances, from resorting to war. When 
we witness the lack of sympathetic understanding that may character- 
ize relation between political parties within a healthy democracy, or 
between competing charitable or religious groups dedicated to broth- 
erly love; or, one might add, between different groups of psycholo- 
gists (and psychiatrists), we may wonder whether we can rely very 
much in the near future upon universal sympathetic understanding 
among nations as the means of preventing war. Is not the immediate 
problem, I repeat, rather one of developing international techniques 
that will contain hostility that may arise and will prevent its bursting 
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into warfare? And also of developing the attitudes and the psycho- 
logical atmosphere that will determine the use of such techniques ? 

There is, of course, another problem concerning the approach 
that the social scientist should take. What is his proper role in relation 
to policy? Obviously, one cannot be an experimentalist in international 
policies in the sense of setting up control studies and testing hypotheses 
as to what leads to war and what leads to peace. It is absurd also to 
assume that in dealing with policy-makers one can or should take the 
role of the psychotherapist dealing with a patient. I do not have time 
to go into this question of the role of the psychologist or social scientist 
and discuss other conceivable roles, but I would suggest that it deserves 
very serious consideration. 


--Donald V. McGranahan. 
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A Haitian Speaks on Race Relations in 
South Africa 


M. DANTES BELLEGARDE 


As a member of the Commission of the United Nations* delegated 
to study the racial situation in South Africa I offer this statement that 
presents in more detail, than was possible in the report of the Commis- 
sion, my personal views and attitudes on several significant aspects of 
the subject under study. 


In approaching the study of the racial situation in South Africa, 
I have tried to forget that I am of African, and perhaps Bantu, descent. 
I have tried to forget that the Haitian nation, to which I belong, sprang 
from slavery, and that its declaration of independence, exactly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, constitutes the most eloquent vindication of 
the rights of man, rights that had been trampled under foot by the 
white planters of Saint-Domingue. I have even tried to forget my in- 
tervention at the Third Assembly of the League of Nations, in Sep- 
tember, 1922, protesting the bad treatment inflicted on the natives of 
South West Africa by the Government of the Union of South Africa, 
and my recent intervention, on January 12, 1952, at the Sixth General 
Assembly of the United Nations in Paris, concerning India’s protest 
against the discriminatory measures taken by the Union against its In- 
dian inhabitants. Thus, it is neither as a Negro nor as a Haitian that 
I have undertaken my mission, but as a man, without any racial or 
national bias. 

From the beginning, I joined my colleagues in their official and 
unofficial efforts to obtain the fullest co-operation of the South African 
Union in this “search for truth,” that the Commission has deemed the 
essential objective of its mission. Each time we received a categori- 
cal refusal—a refusal consistent with the intransigent attitude of the 
Union of South Africa which has obstinately disputed the right of the 
United Nations to intervene in what it calls its internal affairs. 


This stubborn refusal to co-operate, based on the principle of 
nonintervention contained in Article 2 of the Charter, has led the Com- 





*This Commission consisted of three members: Ambassador Santa Cruz, a dis- 
tinguished Chilean, M. Henri Laugier, Professor at the Sorbonne, and M. Dantes 
Rellegarde. All three had previously occupied high posts at the United Nations. 
M. Bellegarde replaced Ralph Bunche, who was originally appointed to the Com- 
mission but did not serve. 
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mission to examine closely the question of United Nations’ competence 
in cases where, as in the case of the South African Union, certain 
articles of the Charter are directly invoked. We feel that our observa- 
tions on this matter will shed sufficient light, both from the legal 
and the doctrinal point of view. The precedents cited and the opin- 
ions carefully collected fully support this thesis that was successfully 
defended by the majority of the delegations during the discussion 
that took place within the Special Political Committee and in the 
plenary sessions of the General Assembly. To my mind, these opin- 
ions and examples justify in advance the decisions that the United 
Nations and its organs will have to adopt in order to guarantee that all 
the members of the Organization will respect the rules of justice and 
humanity to which each member voluntarily subscribed on signing and 
ratifying the Charter. These rules have accordingly become, for each 
member, the supreme law to which it owes obedience. 

The horror of the Hitlerian war strengthened the principle now 
generally admitted that “the legal conscience of the civilized world 
requires recognition of the fact that the individual has certain in- 
alienable rights.” These are fundamental rights that the authors of the 
Charter inscribed in Articles 55 and 56. It would be almost sacrilegious 
to claim that in framing these articles they meant to render a purely 
academic homage to international morality or to translate in hypo- 
critical formulas vague humanitarian aspirations without obligation or 
sanction. When they wrote the Preamble and Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter, they certainly had in mind the ever vivid memory of the 
atrocities of Nazi racism, and they wanted to prevent their revival. If, 
before Hitler came to power, such rules of humanity and justice had 
been inscribed in an international pact, the civilized nations would 
have had a mandate to intervene in Germany to protest against the 
racially discriminatory measures taken by the Nazi regime, and against 
the mass persecution which served as a prelude to the bloodiest heca- 
tomb in history. 

The thesis of the United Nations’ competence in cases of viola- 
tion of articles relative to human rights in the Charter was defended 
skillfully and authoritatively by a great many delegates to the Sixth 
and Seventh United Nations Assemblies. Of all the opinions expressed 
on this point, I should like to single out that of the delegate from 
Holland, M. Patijn, whose moderation is well known and whom none 
can suspect of bias against the Union of South Africa: 
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. . . The people of the world and, in particular, the people of the Nether- 
lands, do not understand the racial policy followed by the South African 
Union, and they cannot —— these measures of political and economic dis- 
crimination which have been directed against the nonwhite population and 
which may have grave moral and social consequences. . . . On signing the 
Charter, the Member States assumed certain obligations, which are not formal 
engagements from the standpoint of positive law, but which are more than a 
simple homage rendered to a principle. Any measure taken by a Member State 
and contrary to these international obligations therefore becomes a matter for 
international and not mere national consideration. 


The Government of the Union of South Africa remained deaf to 
these judicious comments, holding stubbornly to that antiquated con- 
ception of the “absolute sovereignty of a State,’” that a Latin-American 
jurist (Y. M. Yepes) calls ‘‘one of the most baneful creations in his- 


tory,” the harmful maintenance of which would render all international 
coexistence and co-operation impossible. Instead of enclosing itself in 


its isolationist attitude (for even those who, through opportunism 
or for more personal motives, seem to support its point of view, hasten 
to add that they do not themselves practice this policy of racial segre- 
gation), the Union of South Africa could have engaged in a frank 
discussion, if not to justify its acts, at least to explain them to the na- 
tions of the world,who, as M. Patijn has said, do not understand its 
racial policy. 

What the Union of South Africa refused to do itself, the Com- 
mission has attempted in all loyalty and objectivity. That is why we 
have sought, in the geography of the country, in the history of the 
South African people and its economic development, in its social 
structure, in its mores, in the peculiar psychology of the ethnic groups 
composing it, the explanation of this policy in the official statements, 
declarations, manifestoes, proclamations, and commentaries of high 
functionaries, which accompany the laws, regulations, administrative 
decrees or judicial decisions—all of which constitute the most for- 
midable edifice of racial segregation now existing in the civilized 
world. 


From these commentaries I shall extract a few significant pas- 
sages: 


One of the most prominent phenomena of the world in which we live is 
the diversity of human races. They were created separate. This separation must 
be maintained, even when economic or other circumstances have caused a certain 
mixing of the racial groups. To this end, we must foster and develop in the 
whites a sense of color, so that racial purity may be preserved... .As the heir 
of Western Christian civilization, the white race of South Africa ... has a 
duty to maintain and to perpetuate its membership in the group of Western 
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Christian civilization. It has the responsibility of protecting this civilization 
against all attacks from the outside and against all attempts at internal sub- 
version. In other words, it must at any price, though it represents a numerical 
minority, try to safeguard its dominant position vis-a-vis the colored races. 
It therefore rejects any dogma of equality. . . . We must apply apartheid with 
increased vigor in social, economic, industrial relations; that is to say in schools, 
universities, on railroads, in public parks, factories, at theatres, athletic stadia, 
etc., so as to avoid physical clashes and tension between races as well as risks 
of miscegenation. 


I am tempted to compare these extracts with an equally categorical 
passage from a book that created much commotion and did still more 
damage to humanity (Mein Kampf). . . .It is evident that the doctrine 
of apartheid is closely related to the Hitlerian theory of Aryanism. In 
trying to apply its policy of racial segregation with “increased vigor,” 
the Union of South Africa hopes to escape the danger of becoming a 
kind of Negroid and decadent France, where a colored man, M. Gaston 
Monnerville, presides over the Senate of the Fourth Republic, born of 
the bloody defeat of Hitler and his doctrine of racial supremacy. 


It is appropriate, nevertheless, to admit that racial segregation— 
which has recently become known as apartheid—is not an innovation 
in the political and social life of South Africa. . . . It first became es- 
tablished in the mores and customs of the Boers and later, under the 
English regime, it took the form of a legal and economic system. The 
Union of South Africa, having become an autonomous, independent 
state, inherited this legal and economic system instituted by the British, 
at the same time that it preserved, as a precious legacy, the bias and 
prejudice of the Afrikaanders, successors of the Boers. With this 
heritage of prejudice, laws, and discriminatory regulations, it came to 
San Francisco and, on signing and ratifying the Charter, it swore to 
promote and encourage “respect for human rights and for the funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion.” (Article I.) It promised to promote “international co-opera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, educational, and health fields, 
and to assist in the realization of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
(Article 13.) It pledged itself to favor “universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” (Article 55.) 
And finally, in Article 56, all members pledged themselves ‘‘to take 
joint and separate action in co-operation with the organization for 
the achievement of the purpose set forth in Article 55.” 
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No doubt, the Union of South Africa was not the only nation 
to come to San Francisco with a full stock of prejudices and unjust 
laws contrary to the principles of the Charter. In many countries, bias 


and laws raised and continue to raise artificial barriers between men 
and prevent them from living in that harmony so necessary for social 


peace and international understanding. On this point it is interesting 
to quote the judicious observations that the delegate from the United 
States, Miss Strauss, made on December 21, 1951, before the Special 
Political Committee of the Sixth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions held in Paris: 


. . . Although the General Assembly has been devoting its attention for 
several years to the subject [of the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa], no progress has been registered toward a positive solution. The prob- 
lem concerns all the free world, and the preoccupation of the United States 
with this matter stems from the engagement that its Government has taken to 
favor implemetation of the principles relative to human rights as set forth in 
the Charter... . 


On signing the Charter, the Member States promised to observe certain 
principles on which their more important interests depend. To defend its lib- 
erty and respect for its rights, a nation must be ready to defend the rights of 
all other nations. At a time when the principles which are basic to man’s free- 
dom are so gravely threatened, the Member States have the duty of support- 
ing them unequivocally, either individually or collectively. For its part, the 
United States delegation has clearly stated its | ag as the representative 
of the United States pointed out during the Fifth Session, this position is in- 
spired by the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, which proclaim the equality of man and guarantee respect for his free- 
doms. To remove discrimination and foster human rights is the highest objec- 
tive that American society has fixed for itself, and the two great political parties 
of the United States have made it one of their basic aims. 

Certainly one cannot expect governments to attain perfection immediately. 
At this juncture it is rather a question of determining whether one is moving 
in the right direction and whether the nations are trying to assure respect for 
human rights in accord with the Charter. Where the treatment of human beings 
is concerned, all interested parties must unite their efforts in seeking a solution, 
even if at first they accomplish very little progress. . . . The desire tor freedom 
is rooted deep in the human heart, without freedom, no peace or happiness 
is possible; millions of men have given their lives to defend the sacred right 
of the individual. Peace, also, is founded on respect for the abstract, but in a 
concrete manner, for all men whatever their race or their religion. 


I have insisted on quoting this at length because, speaking on 
behalf of the United States, Miss Strauss has frankly admitted that her 
country, like others, is far from having attained perfection in the realm 
of human rights. She has admitted that acts of discrimination still 
occur there and that the persistence of race prejudice in certain regions 
of the Union often embarrasses the American Government in the role 
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it has assumed as world champion of liberty and justice. But each day 
reveals progress toward this ideal of perfection, brings new effort for 
the improvement of living conditions for all classes of American society 
without distinction of race, class or religion, and one can foresee the 
time when these stupid prejudices created by ignorance and maintained 
by selfish interest, will have disappeared from local laws and from re- 
gional customs, and will no longer be able to exert their harmful influ- 
ence, thanks to the diffusion of culture, to greater comprehension of 
human solidarity, and to a broader distribution of human justice. 
Whereas the policy of the United States concerning human rights 
is a progression, that of the South African Union is a regression. In- 
stead of drawing closer to the principles and aims of the United Na- 
tions, the South African Government is systematically, stubbornly mov- 
ing away. It considers every appeal to the respect of its international 
obligations an attack on its sovereignty and an intolerable intervention 
in its internal affairs. However, when the Chief of the Nationalist 
Party, Mr. Malan, asked in January, 1948, for the abolition of native 
representation in Parliament, General Smuts warned him that “‘the eyes 
of the world were riveted on the Union of South Africa.” Smuts de- 


clared that: 


The United Nations were keenly interested in what was described as human 
rights. The Union had to take account of that fact if she did not want to be- 
come isolated. Communism, which was not at present a danger in South 
Africa, would be given great impetus if the Nationalist Party's policy of re- 
pression were adopted. 

Since the Nationalist Party has been in power, this policy of segre- 


gation and repression has been so reinforced and developed that the 
Union of South Africa has become transformed into a colonial state, 
with the colony inside, rather than outside the territory, as is usually 
the case. The “inner colony” is composed of 8,535,000 Bantus, 1,102,- 
000 colored or mixed bloods, and 365,000 persons of Indian origin, 
called Asiatics. These people are not nationals but subjects, in the 
sense that Hitler gives this term to distinguish it from the word 
masters. Most of the 81/4 million Bantus are penned up on “reser- 
vations” and form an immense reservoir from which the 2,643,000 
masters or white settlers can draw cheap labor. . . . 

In the remarkable speech that she delivered on November 12, 
1952, at the 13th meeting of the Special Political Committee, Mme. 
Pandit, head of the Indian delegation, presented an impressive review 
of the principal legislative measures adopted by the Union of South 
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Africa to apply its policy of apartheid. Again, before the entire Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 5, 1952, Mme. Pandit uttered words 
which also constitute a serious warning for ‘the deaf who will not 
hear” the voices of freedom rising in Africa and Asia: 


The General Assembly cannot close its eyes to the fact that today the policy 
of racial discrimination is becoming more and more accentuated in Africa by the 
use of all the means at the disposal of a government. We have often heard 
pleas for the protection of minorities, but today we see the rights of an over- 
whelming majority stifled by a small minority that has succeeded in grabbing 
all the resources of the nation and does not hesitate to use them. One denies 
the majority human rights and the fundamental freedoms, admittedly for 
reasons of race and color. 

The United Nations must understand that, each time the principles and 
aims of the Charter are openly challenged, each of the Member States must 
immediately contribute to the defense of those principles and objectives. Let 
us not forget that the failure to defend those principles in time has provoked 
two world wars. We, who represent the colored races here, have the imperious 
duty to remind the General Assembly that Africa and Asia are on the march 
and that they will no longer tolerate the indignities imposed upon them in the 
name of white civilization. The world today requires a human civilization 
founded on the universal standards of the Charter. 

The delegates of the two great colonial powers, the United King- 


dom and France, who upheld most strongly the exceptions of incom- 
petence raised by the Union of South Africa, took the precaution of 
stating that their countries practiced, both at home and in their over- 
seas territories, a racial policy conforming to the prescriptions of the 
Charter—which amounted to an indirect but clear disavowal of the 
policy of apartheid... . 

The problem is indeed grave and urgently requires a satisfactory 
solution. This is the conclusion reached by the Commission after its 
minute and objective study of the official documents abundantly sup- 
plied by the Secretariat along with the memoirs sent by certain govern- 
ments. 

The Commission was unwilling, however, to be satisfied with this 
written documentation. . . . It was our desire to grasp the human side 
of the South African question that inspired our official and unofficial 
attempts to obtain authorization to study in South Africa itself the 
repercussions and reactions produced by the discriminatory measures 
applied to the various ethnic groups of the Union’s population. 

Since these efforts of the Commission were fruitless, it appealed to 
the Member States, to governmental and nongovernmental associa- 
tions, to all the private groups and personalities who could furnish 
written or oral testimony on the racial situation in South Africa. This 
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appeal carried no restrictions. Six distinguished persons, who knew 
intimately the Union of South Africa because they were born there or 
had lived there for many years, came to Geneva at their own expense 
and brought us their frank, sincere reports on the different aspects of 
life in a country so inappropriately called the Union of South Africa 
—inasmuch as the policy of its government tends to the “disunion”’ of 
the various elements of its population. And I cannot describe how 
deeply impressed I was by the moderate, intelligent, simple and touch- 
ing deposition of Mme. Montando Jabavu Crossfield, whose very pres- 
ence before the Commission was the most obvious proof of the high 
degree of intellectual culture attainable by the Bantus of South Africa 
if they are not systematically denied access to that culture. 

In many countries—even those that are considered the most ad- 
vanced socially and economically—one finds conditions of housing, 
food, clothing, and general hygiene as deplorable as those so touch- 
ingly described by our witness from South Africa. But everywhere 
one recognizes these conditions as deplorable, shameful, unworthy of 2 
civilized nation. One does not consider them irremediably linked with 
the situation of a class or race. One tries constantly to improve them 
if one cannot make them immediately disappear. 

The apartheid policy has created for the South African Union a 
situation fraught with danger. It is a dangerous domestic policy because 
it is likely to impede the economic development of the country by an 
inapplicable system of racial separation and because it tends to form 
within the population a focal point of poverty and hatred that will 
serve as a breeding ground for communism, as General Smuts himself 
foresaw. It is dangerous foreign policy because, by reviving Hitlerian 
racism, the South African Government has aroused the indignation 
not only of millions of colored people but also of all those who have 
placed their hope and faith in the United Nations for the establish- 
ment in the world of a peace and justice and solidarity founded on 
respect for human rights. 

No one is trying to impose on the South African Union measures 
that it might judge prejudicial to its dignity as an independent nation. 
No one is even thinking of reminding South Africa that Article 6 of the 
Charter recommends a severe sanction against those members of the 
Organization who have “persistently violated the principles contained 
in the Charter.” 

With her moral prestige and the magnificent judicious spirit that 
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characterizes her, Mme. Pandit stated in her speech of November, 1952, 


to which I have already referred: 

One should try (as the Bishop of Johannesburg suggests) to elaborate a 
new state which, by offering equal possibilities to all groups, would permit the 
realization of a synthesis of the various cultures for the good of the entire 
population. India would be only too happy if a study of the South African 
situation should be undertaken so as to aid the Government in solving the 
problem in a manner both humane and rational and in creating among all racial 
groups relations of tolerance and mutual understanding. On asking, along with 
other nations, that the question be placed on the agenda, India was not seeking 
an opportunity to condemn the South African Union, for India feels no hatred. 
Its sole desire is to put an end to a situation that dishonors those who carry 
out the discriminatory measures as much as it does their victims. 

This same judicious, conciliatory spirit inspired the Commission 


in its conclusions and “‘suggestions.”” We trust that these will be favor- 
able and unanimously received by the Member States of the Organi- 
zation, if the Union of South Africa, respecting its engagements, truly 
wishes to co-operate in solving a problem that has become distressing. 

For my part, I am unwilling to envisage the frightful consequences 
which would result from South Africa’s refusal to join the other nations 
in remedying the dangerous situation created by its policy of racial 
segregation. I shall merely quote the words spoken by the representa- 
tive of Ethiopia, M. Dawitt, at the session held on Novermber 18, 1952, 


by the Special Political Committee: 


As the representative of a country on a continent that has long suffered from 
racial discrimination, I think it my duty to declare that no question can so 
arouse passions on the African continent, unite the populations in a common 
movement of resistance and, consequently, constitute a grave threat to the peace 
and security of that continent. The situation in South Africa has followed most 
attentively by all the countries on the African continent. It has recently been 
aggravated by a constitutional crisis caused by the question of racial discrimi- 
nation; its repercussions may be profound. This crisis has anxiously been 
followed by all the peoples of Africa. 

A French newspaper, Les Noxvelles Litteraires, which has no 


political affiliation, published on September 17, 1953, an article enti- 
tled “Les Civilisations devant la Paix,” in which I find this passage: 


The South African Union is practicing, with respect to the Africans, such 
a policy of segregation that this problem will be solved, not by a revolution, but 
by an explosion. 


Will the Union of South Africa be willing to take the responsi- 
bility for such an explosion? I hope and pray that it will not. 





This speech by M. Dantes Bellegarde, former Haitian Ambassador to 
Paris and Washington, was delivered at the Palais des Nations in Geneva on 
October 3, 1953. It was published in Le National (Port-au-Prince) on Novem- 
ber 15, 1953. Mercer Cook, Professor of Romance Languages, Howard Uni- 
versity, is the translator. 
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Education and the Nature of Man 
HARVEY W. CULP 


Of all the phases of our national life which are under discussion 
today education seems to receive by far the greatest attention. There 
seem to be many who would attribute every social ill to some fault in 
education. They would place the blame on the schools and the teachers. 
There are those who would make additional demands upon the schools 
to change their curricula to meet every social need. There are some few 
who are wise enough to realize that, before we can adequately appraise 
education or make recommendations for its change or improvements, 
two rather philosophical questions must be answered. These are, first, 
what is education ?; and second, what is the nature of the student whom 
we are teaching? 

As to the first question, “what is education,” there is much con- 
fusion. Many mistake education as being training—training for some 
vocation, training in behavior patterns, training in specific skills which 
are presumed to be necessary or desirable. Education is certainly, in 
part, a system whereby skills are learned and education is therefore, in 
part, training. But is the sum total of education to be understood as 
training for earning a living and the acquiring of skills in order to get 
along with one’s fellow-men? To hear many parents and a great many 
educators talk, one would be led to assume that there are many who 
believe that anything beyond the learning of ‘“‘practical” skills which 
can be cashed in upon as soon as one finishes his schooling is not only 
unnecessary but even an undesirable “frill.” 

There are many others who think of education as a process of 
indoctrination. By this interpretation of education one is led to assume 
that the student is to be required to adjust himself, his thinking, and his 
way of life to the standards which are imparted to him in the school 
and which he is not to question nor to change during the course of his 
life. To be sure, not everyone in this country holds to belief in indoc- 
trination to the extent to which it is employed in totalitarian states. In 
both fascist and communist states education is not the development of 
individual personality and the freeing of individual talents and insights 
for social use, but it is a process whereby the individual is forced to con- 
form to some arbitrary standard. In our own society this matter of con- 
forming and adjustment to quite arbitrary standards seems to be de- 
sired by an increasingly large number. These are they who would have 
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us believe that a child going through school should acquire a mass of 
“factual’’ information and should learn certain norms of behavior so as 
to condition him to respond in a “normal,” “adjusted,” and predictable 
way to all the demands that life puts upon him. 

A third group is beginning to realize that education can never be 
successful nor can it really be called education unless and until it ber 
comes a “liberal” education in the sense that it frees the mind of the 
individual to a disciplined and continuing process of growth and ex- 
pression which does not end at graduation; that it develops in him men- 
tal, health, uniqueness, and creativity and releases into theworld, through 
him, the social contributions and insights which he alone can give. 

In the beginning of any discussion of education one must select 
which of these three bases he is to choose as his answer to the question 
of what are we trying to do when we educate a person? 

The second philosophical question is one about which there is 
much confusion and one which is not always properly weighted as a 
major premise for one's thinking. When we ask the question, ‘What 
is the nature of the student whom we are educating?’ we are really 
asking the question, ‘What is the nature of human nature?” There 
can be many answers to this and, on the bases of these premises, a 
variety of educational philosophies can be built. If it be the nature of 
man that he is a sinner and is therefore in some measure hopeless and 
helpless, one can derive a really discouraging picture as to the possibi- 
lities of educating him at all. If we look objectively, we may discern 
that this concept influences a great deal of our philosophy of education 
and our concepts of the human material with which we work. Under 
this bracket we may well place some ideals which are unfortunately 
held by a great many parents and teachers. One of these is the belief 
that the human mind resists learning and that it does not want to be 
educated (being recalcitrant, disobedient and ‘“‘willful”). With this 
idea in mind it is extremely easy for us to believe that education must 
be a painful process. Furthermore, if education is to be in part the 
means of salvation for a sinner then the more unpleasant and the more 
painful education is, the more salutary it can be seen to be. While there 
are a great many who would not go so far as to call man a real help- 
less sinner, there are those who would paraphrase by telling us that 
the human mind is quite limited. Therefore, they would have us believe 
that education for the average person needs to be limited also. Is this 
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the basis upon which rests the shockingly common belief that many 
things must remain forever unknown by the average person? Is this 
concept of limitation at the roots of the idea which is expressed even 
by educated people that “such and such is over my head”’ or this or that 
subject is ‘“beyond me?” With this in mind, would it be too much to 
suggest that one of the great tragedies of education in our recent past 
has been that we have belittled the human mind and the nature of 
human nature. 

And of what is this tragedy compounded? All of the elements 
converge upon the conclusion that we have gone astray in our defini- 
tion of human nature. We have undersold ourselves. In this way we, 
in our Western culture at least, have become more and more divorced 
from the universe. We are ‘spectators,’ ‘insofar as we have come to 
believe that out there is the universe while in here are we and we can 
either attend to the universe, or not as best suits our purpose. When 
we are not passive spectators privileged to ‘‘take it or leave it,” we are 
masterful manipulators of the outer world—we can rearrange the envi- 
ronment when and as it suits us, we can harness this force and change 
that form—and does not success attend us in this role? In yet another 
role, we often feel that we are the victims of the universe and all our 
actions are essentially reactions, defenses and compensations for the 
effects of the action of a blind outer universe upon us. 

If this appears to be too strong an indictment of our culture, notice 
how education adapts to the three diverse views. At the very root of 
much recent and current education, for example, there has been an 
elective system which is a perfect means of choosing to take this from 
the world of outer experience and omit these and those areas—as if this 
were living! In the same way, the whole overemphasis on specializa- 
tion has been education for mastery in manipulation of the world. The 
aim here has been to develop specialized skill with (until quite recently) 
fine disregard for the consequences of that special virtuosity when un- 
related to or ignorant of its place in the scheme of things. Education 
has been education in amelioration insofar as it has emphasized adjust- 
ment and the security of conformity to group norms. Education which 
has shied away from difficulty, challenge, and controversy and has 
geared its program to a norm of easy achievement; education which has 
emphasized entertainment to the exclusion of the nourishing resources 
of Man's long cultural history is an education which seeks to divert the 
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student’s attention from the demands of his essential nature while 
“protecting” him from the presumed “hostility” of the universe which 
that nature was designed to fit. 

This philosophy of life and of education for life ignores several 
extremely important key concepts as regards the essential nature of 
man. (1) Man is a part of the cosmos and he must fill his niche and 
perform his function if he is to survive. He cannot exclude himself 
from the universe nor can he for long divorce any part thereof from 
nimself. (2) Man is, from his very nature, impelled to know, to “figure 
things out,” to understand, and to symbolize. Nothing ever has been 
known or consciously experienced save by the intervention and partict- 
pation of these functions of Man in a cosmos which can be known! (3) 
Again, by the nature of human nature, man is a culture builder and a 
time binder. We can no more ignore or exclude our long cultural ac- 
cumulation from ourselves than we can ignore or exclude the physical 
cosmos and its laws from our lives. (4) Because Man is endowed with 
the power of multiple choice, he is given to questioning ‘‘why’’; he 1s, 
by nature, endowed with the capacity to respond rather than merely to 
react; and, what is more, his responses are moral responsibilities! (5) 
Man is, finally, not confined to simple sensation nor yet exclusively to 
purely cortical (logical or rational) knowledge. He intuits and creates. 
He knows, appreciates, and perceives as much on the aesthetic and non- 
rational levels as he does on the rational and critical. 

If these concepts are essential to a full definition as to the nature 
of human nature, how vitally important they become to education! 

Those who hold that education is a training process are inclined 
to believe that the human mind is a mechanism. These are they who 
extend the concept of the conditioned reflex to all education. If this be 
true then the teacher in a school can be seen as a more or less glorified 
electrician whose job it is to “hook up” the communications in a 
switchboard so that the proper answer will be given when a stimulus 
is applied. Many others limit their concept of the human mind by their 
fascination with the human memory. These are they who would have 
us believe that the amassing of more and more facts in some sort of a 
memory filing cabinet is the beginning and the end of education. 
Another branch of this same school of thought is more “‘modern”’ in 
that they reverse the analogue of the electronic calculating machine and 
believe that the human mind is of that nature. While it may be true in 
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large measure that the new science of cybernetics can tell us much both 
of the workings of the mind and of the workings of the calculator, we 
cannot escape the further questions which are implicit in the fact that 
the human mind seems to do a great deal more than merely respond to 
stimuli and operate as a machine. 

What then should be an adequate definition of the nature of man 
upon which we can base a philosoophy of education? Obviously we 
must take into consideration the nature of the whole man. This indi- 
cates that we can draw upon the resources of biology for some of our 
basic contributions. We can also draw upon psychology. These two 
sciences, however, have their own limitations and we must be careful 
that we do not accept such limitations without knowing their danger 
to our thinking. While biology is, by definition, the science of life, it 
still cannot explain what life is and the argument goes forward as to 
the nature of the peculiar property of life to organize in ever-increasing 
complex organization. Psychology can tell us much about the workings 
of the brain and the nature of sense perception but psychology has never 
yet been able to explain fully the creative side of the mind nor has it 
been able to deal adequately with intuition and insight. 


If one would be scientific, therefore, in making his definitions as to 
the nature of man one must put into his equation due allowance for 
these unknowns which we import as soon as we bring biology and 
psychology to our aid. 

Recent research in electroencephalography appears to give us proof 
that the brain is a dynamic organ which actively seeks significance in its 
perceptions. This is exactly the opposite from our belief that the mind 
is either passive or that it resists learning. In the light of this research 
the mind behaves more like a television iconoscope which continually 
scans the world of sensation in its search for sense. What then are we 
trying to do when we teach and how does the mind desire us to teach? 
Facts which are presented to the brain as a random assortment of odds 
and ends of information having no pattern of organization, having 
no apparent relationship to each other, and having little significance 
to anything but themselves can be retained by feats of memory. This 
is often the be-all and end-all of much so-called education. It would 
seem that this is the root of the common phenomenon that we “have 
had” much learning but have not retained it beyond the point of hav- 
ing “passed” the final examination. 
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The criterion of educatio naccording to this new concept of the 
nature of the mind would be that facts in themselves do not make sense. 
They are retained only as they are organized into patterns and as they 
can be seen to have significant communications with each other. Only 
by this process of meaningful relationship can things be truly learned. 


Probably it is because another activity of the human mind is so 
commonplace that it is either taken for granted or ignored in our ideas 
as to the nature of man. All too frequently, teachers and teachers of 
teachers seem to neglect completely the creative nature of the human 
mind. We portray our tendency to underevaluate this power when we 
deprecate “imagination.” Yet, it is imagination which has brought 
about all of the great gains in all of man’s intellectual and social de- 
velopment. We have quite generally failed to realize that, in addition 
to the dynamic search for significant relationships, the brain just as dy- 
namically is driven to organize and rework its information. If this 
were not so we would then be truly filing cabinets for facts, or strictly 
limited to habit in our behavior and our thinking. 

One would even go so far as to say that we have thoroughly neg- 
lected the marvelously creative faculty of the human mind as manifest 
in language and our other forms of symbolism. Out of these products 
of its own creative power the mind goes further and on a purely 
symbolic or abstract level, creates or constructs concepts which organize 
facts. Having tested, proved, and perfected its concepts according to 
laws of its own logic, the human mind has been able to fulfill one of 
its mandates which directed man to understand the world and subdue 
it. 

There are other aspects of the nature of human nature which are 
yet unexplained: What is intuition? From whence do flashes of insight 
come? Why does the human mind seem impelled always to question 
why? All of these elements are still awaiting further insight and re- 
search. We cannot leave them out of our definition. 

In conclusion to this rather sketchy discussion one is led to say that 
education of some sort is possible on almost any set of premises. But 
education on the basis of any philosophy other than that which takes 
all of man’s capacities into account will always be unsatisfactory. We 
cannot teach humans as we train animals and have anything to show for 
our efforts other than trained creatures who will be stunted below the 
full stature of humaness. Only by feeding the mind (which insists 
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upon integrating) with integrated experience and only by taking into 
account the dynamic, the creative and the mysterious in the nature of 
man can we begin to approximate a basis upon which to formulate 
the methods for an adequate and true education which frees man to 
grow toward the full stature which he seems impelled to reach. 


Harvey W. Culp is Administrative Officer for The Foundation for 
Integrated Education, Inc., New York City. 
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Some Socio-Economic Comparisons of 
Six Seattle Jewish Congregations* 


ROBERT W. O'BRIEN 


A common major obstacle to social integration of varied peoples 
into full participation in American culture is the assumption on the part 
of one group that other groups, unlike themselves, are rigidly homo- 
geneous. Although individuals recognize variety in backgrounds, atti- 
tudes, value systems and personality within their own group, it is often 
easier to lump all members of some other group into a common stereo- 
type. Perhaps no group in contemporary United States has been more 
often stereotyped as homogeneous than the members of the Jewish 
community. Many individuals in the Gentile community assume that 
the Jewish community is united on matters of background, religious 
practices, cultural pluralism, Zionism, and interfaith marriage; and 
these individuals further assume that the economic-occupational struc- 
ture of the Jewish community follows the same pattern from city to city. 
Individuals who make these assumptions of rigid homogeneity fail to 
recognize the operation of social mobility within the Jewish commu- 
nity, a factor which gives that community differentiation and hetero- 
geneity. 

That American Jews are predominantly urban is emphasized by 
the fact that three fourths of them live in fourteen communities report- 
ing a Jewish population of 45,000 or more. These communities in 
order of the size of the Jewish population are New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Washington and Miami. 
The other one fourth of the Jewish population is scattered in various 
sized communities where they constitute as little as one per cent of the 
total population. 

The purpose of this paper is to give some evidence of the existence 
of homogeneity and heterogeneity side by side in one of the smaller 
sized Jewish communities. For purposes of studying some aspects of 
this, Seattle, Washington, a metropolitan area of over half a million 





*An adaptation of a paper read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society in April 1953, at Ohio State University. 
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people with a Jewish population of almost ten thousand’, was selected 
for the study. 

Unfortunately, for research purposes, there are no complete or 
adequate lists of persons of either Jewish faith or background available 
for the Seattle area. In a community such as Seattle, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles contribute to the United Jewish Fund, often a common source of 
listing of membership in the Jewish community. Likewise there are a 
number of individuals of Jewish background who no longer maintain 
affiliation with organizations in the sectarian community. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to abandon the originally planned and more ambitious 
research problem and concentrate upon a study for which a representa- 
tive and somewhat adequate sample could be taken. 

It was decided to study certain socio-economic characteristics of 
the members of the six Jewish congregations in Seattle since current 
membership lists of each congregation should be in existence. The 
composite study would, of course, not yield a representative picture of 
the Seattle Jewish community since it is biased in favor of those who 
maintain membership in one or more of the congregations. The possibi- 
lities of comparison of the nativity, educational training, occupational 
achievement, religious practices and status shift of the members from 
congregation to congregation seemed to have relevance in view of the 
anticipated diversity of types of congregations. The Sephardic Commu- 
nity, which is the oldest on the Pacific coast, is represented by two 
Orthodox congregations: the Bikur Holim (147) and the Ezra 
Bessaroth (198). The Ashkenazic Community has four congregations: 
two Orthodox—the Bikur Cholum (803) and the Machzikay Hadath 
(122); one Conservative—the Herz! (385); and one Reformed—the 
Temple de Hirsch (858). 

es THE SAMPLE 

Two hundred and twenty-two respondents were selected randomly 
from alphabetized membership lists of the congregations, Each congre- 
gation was represented by a sample of at least 25 families. Approxi- 
mately half of the interviewers were of Jewish background or affiliation, 
while the others were non-Jewish. We have no clear evidence that 
those of one religious background did a better job interviewing than 
those of another. Interviews were recorded on individual schedule 





"American Jewish Yearbook, Volume LIT (New York, 1951), pp. 17-21 
*Ibid., p. 3. 
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cards by students at the University of Washington and were tabulated 
by students at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
FINDINGS 

There is a marked difference as to the nativity of the members of 
the various congregations. This variation is shown in detail in Table 
1—The Nativity of Members of the Six Seattle Jewish Congregations 
by Per Cent: 1952. As would be anticipated, those in the Sephardic 
community were either born in the United States or in the Mediter- 
ranean and Balkan areas. In one Sephardic Orthodox congregation the 
leading birthplace is Turkey; in the other, the most frequent place of 
birth is the Island of Rhodes. The distribution of the nativity of the 
Sephardic congregations (Bikur Holim and Ezra Bessaroth) is given in 
columns 2 and 3 in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


NATIVITY OF MEMBERS BY PER CENT: 1952 











Sephardic Ashkenazic 
Country Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Conser-  Re- 
vative formed 
United States 36 29 26 0 36 68 
Canada — — 4 as 6 2 
England — — — — 6 6 
Germany os —_ 6 8 14 4 
Austria — nia _ — 3 4 
Poland a — 22 46 11 2 
Russia — — 30 46 16 4 
Baltic* — — 6 eis 8 6 
Turkey 52 18 os — —_ — 
Rhodes — 35 — _ — —_ 
Balkans** 12 12 -— = — 2 
Other* * * ~- 6 4 — 6 2 
No Answer ~— _ 2 - — — 
*The Baltic Countries are: Latvia, Lithuania. 
**The Balkan Countries are: Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece and Hungary. 
*** Other are: China, Czech-Slovakia, Denmark and Italy. 
Within the Ashkenazic community there is wide variation as to the 


nativity of the members. Both Orthodox congregations have large 
numbers of Russian and Polish-born adlherents, although in the larger 
congregation (Bikur Cholum) nearly one third of the members in the 
sample were either born in the United States or Canada. The nativity 
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of the members of the two Ashkenazic Orthodox congregations is given 
in columns 4 and 5 of Table 1. 


In both the Conservative and Reformed congregations there was 
a wide dispersion of birthplaces, although nearly twice as many 
members of the Reformed group (60%) were born in the United 
States. In the course of interviewing members of Temple de Hirsch, 
students reported that many members volunteered the information 
(not on the schedule) that they were second or third generation des- 
cendants of German-speaking migrants. A careful examination of Table 
1 shows the difference in the nativity of members of the Conservative 
(Herzl) and Reformed (Temple de Hirsch) groups as well as their 
contrast with the four Orthodox congregations. 


The 1940 Census statistics on years of schooling completed rep- 
resent the first complete inventory ever undertaken of the educational 
status of the entire population. In comparison with thirty other cities 
of comparable size, Seattle had the largest percentage of the popula- 
tion 25 years old and over having completed four or more years of 
college. In Seattle, according to the 1950 Census, 11.5 per cent of the 
men have completed four or more years of college’ in comparison 
to 8, 15, 18, 22, 29 and 32 per cent respectively for the various Jewish 
congregations. 


At the other end of the continumn, however, the congregations 
with a high proportion of foreign-born members shows a much larger 
percentage of those having no formal education as compared to the city 
as a whole. Only 0.9 per cent of the Seattle population 25 years old 
and over have had no formal schooling, while the percentages for the 
congregations run: 30, 24, 16, 5, 4 and none. A detailed comparison 
of the educational status is given in Table 2—Years of Schooling Com- 
pleted by Male Members of Six Seattle Jewish Congregations by Per 
Cent: 1952. Attention should be called to the very high proportion of 
high school and college graduates in the membership of the Reformed 
congregation. 





* General Characteristics-Washington. Preprint of Volume II, Part 47, Chapter B. United 
States Census, 1952, Table 34. 
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TABLE 2 
YEARS OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY ADULT MALE MEMBEHS 
BY PER CENT: 1952 
Years of 
Schooling Sephardic Ashkenazic 
Completed Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Conser-  Re- 
vative formed 

No Formal 
Education 16 24 4 30 5 -- 
1-3 Years 4 12 2 - -—— 
4-6 Years ~- — 2 - — — 

8 Years 8 _- 14 8 5 2 
9-10 Years 12 —- 2 2 

11 Years — _ 2 -- 2 

12 Years 32 30 35 23 31 32 
Trade Schoo! 4 — — — — — 
1 Year College 4 6 4 == 2 8 
2 Years College _ — = 8 10 4 
3 Years College — — —- - Ff 6 
4 Years College 8 12 27 15 12 18 
M.A. or Law Degree — -- Z — 5 2 
Phd. or LLD. Degree — 6 os aa 5 2 
M.D. or D.M.D. — — a — — 10 
No Information 12 10 6 16 9 12 





The sectarian education is shown in Table 3—Types of Jewish 
Education of Members of Six Seattle Jewish Congregations: 1952. 
With respect to Jewish education the pattern common to members of 
all congregations in Seattle, except the Reformed, had been after-school 
instruction in weekday Hebrew School. Less than one fourth of those 
in the Orthodox congregations reported having ever attended private 
Jewish parochial schools, while none of the Reformed and only 3 per 


cent of the Conservative congregation’s membership had attended full 


Mu 
time Jewish schools. For members of the Reformed congregation the 
jewish education of approximately half of the respondents consisted 
of Sunday school instruction only. The proportion of Seattle members 
- 
f 


of Jewish congregations who have received no Jewish education com- 


TABLE 3 
TYPES OF JEWISH EDUCATION OF MEMBERS BY PER CENT: 1952 





Sephardi Ashkenazic 
Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Conser- Re- 

vative formed 

“Sunday School oe set cilia 
only 8 - 4 _ 20 48 
Weekday School 72 82 74 68 54 34 
No _ Instruction 4 — 16 24 3 — 
Parochial School 16 18 6 8 23 18 
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pares with recent (1949) studies made in Trenton, Nashville, and Gary 
where the percentages were 24, 15, and 12 respectively.* 

While some generalizations can be made about Jewish occu- 
pational status in the United States, a detailed analysis cannot be made 
on the basis of information available in current community studies. 
In general, these studies have shown Jewish representation in the 
“clerical”, “proprietors”, and ‘‘professional” groups to be relatively 
large. Likewise, the number of Jewish persons in the employer and 
self-employed class was proportionately greater than that for the popu- 
lation as a whole.’ The figures for the Seattle group would tend to sup- 
port these general findings, although again it must be pointed out that 
this study does not include all Jewish persons in the labor force, and 
there is reason to suppose that those members of the Jewish community 
unafhliated with any Jewish congregation might not reflect the same 
occupational patterns as the group in the study. 

The percentage in professional and clerical categories runs less 
than is generally found in studies of entire Jewish communties, while 
the percentages in proprietors, laborers, and service appear higher in 
the current study. Only in the Reformed congregations does the per- 
centage of professional men reach the expected proportion for cities of 
the size of Seattle. The distribution of the members of the labor force 
within the various congregations is shown in Table 4—Occupational 
Classification of Male Members in the Labor Force by Per Cent: 1952. 


TABLE 4 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF MALE MEMBERS 
IN THE LABOR FORCE BY PER CENT: 1952 








Classi- Sephardic Ashkenazic 

fication Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Conser-  Re- 
vative formed 

Professional 

and Semipro- 

fessional 4 12 8 8 11 20 


Proprietors, 
Managers, and 


Officials 56 52 59 36 2 48 
Clerical, Sales, Kindred 8 12 15 24 15 18 
Craftsmen, Foremen 4 12 6 ane sani 2 
Operatives, Kindred 8 — — _— _ 2 
Service (includ- 

ing protective) 8 6 6 8 8 6 
Laborers (includ- 

ing farmers) 12 6 3 24 6 2 
No Information — — 3 — aa 2 





* American Jewish Year Book loct. cit., p. 14. 
5 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Attitudes and behavior toward the Zionist movement and the new 
Republic of Israel shown in Table 5 reflected sharp differences of opin- 
ion in the Reformed congregation, while the other congregations ranged 
from inactive to those wishing to go to Israel. The schedule had places 
for the individual to check the degree of interest in Zionism as follows: 
inactive, financial contribution only, member of one or more Zionist 
organizations, member of a Zionist organization and an active Zionist, 
expectation or plan to go to Israel. Another category was added when 
a number of respordents referred to themselves as anti-Zionists or as 
members of an anti-Zionist organization. Those who stated that they 
were opposed to “political Zionism” or those who said they would sup- 
port Israel when it opened its doors “for anyone, and not just for Jewish 
people’’ were also placed in the anti-Zionist grouping. The distribution 
of the various positions is shown in Table 5—Degree of Interest in 
Zionism by Per Cent: 1952. 








TABLE 5 
DEGREE OF INTEREST IN ZIONISM BY PER CENT: 1952 
Sephardic Ashkenazic 
Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Conser-  Re- 

vative formed 
Anti-Zionist -— — — -~ - 16 
Inactive 8 2 20 14 23 36 
Financial Only 60 34 38 17 41 10 
Zionist Member 12 16 14 35 23 18 
Active Zionist 8 12 18 16 20 16 
Go to Israel 4 — 4 4 — — 
No Information 
Including Re- 
fusal) 8 18 6 14 3 4 





A question on the desirability of a proposed new Jewish Commu- 
nity Center indicated the same dichotomy with very strong support 
among Conservative and Orthodox members (96 per cent, 94 per cent, 
84 per cent, 92 per cent and 85 per cent), while the members of the 
Reformed congregation split 70 to 30 in favor of the Center. Many of 
those who disapproved voiced strong feeling that such a center “would 
lead to segregation;” “that such a project was a backward step;” and 
“that they would do everything to discourage the use of such a center 
by their children.” 
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In the matter of rate of actual ingroup-outgroup marriage there 
was surprisingly little difference among the various congregations. Table 
6—Outgroup Marriage in Families by Per Cent of Families Having 
One or More Such Marriages: 1952—shows the degree of marriage 
outside the congregation. The first line of the Table includes al! mar- 
riages outside the particular type of congregation, 1. e., Sephardic-Ash- 
kenazic, Orthodox-Reformed, Orthodox-Conservative, or Conservattve- 
Reformed marriages as well as Jewish-Gentile marriages. The second 
line includes only the percentage of Jewish-Gentile marriages. It was 
the consensus of the student interviewers that the number of outgroup 
marriages may have been underenumerated. It was further believed 
that among unaffiliated persons of Jewish background, the rate of in- 
tercongregation and interfaith marriages would be much higher. 

TABLE 6 


OUTGROUP MARRIAGE IN FAMILIES 
BY PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING ONE OR MORE SUCH MARRIAGES: 1952 








Sephardic Ashkenazi 
Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Orthodox 1 Orthodox 2 Conser- Re 
vative formed 
Marriage Outside 
Congregation* 12 18 16 24 25 14 
Interfaith Mar- 
riage 4 6 4 16 3 10 
*Refers to type of congregation; not to marriage to a person from out of town, but 


to the same type of congregation 


Evidence of social mobility between the congregations 1s suggested 
by several findings in the study: (1) the high percentage of native born 
Americans in one congregation—tl.c Reformed; (2) the much larger 
proportion of men with high school, college, and graduate train- 
ing in the Reformed group; (3) the percentagewise dominance of the 
males of the Reformed congregation among those in the professional! 
classification: (4) the fact that there are those in the Reformed group 
who show their other-congregation origin by keeping Kosher house 
holds; and (5) the fact that the Reformed congregation reflects less 
ingroup solidarity (or exclusiveness) as evidenced by the wider range 
of attituede toward Zionism, or the establishment of a Jewish Center in 
Seattle. 


Further questions as to past membership in congregations support 


oO 


this thesis of social mobility. While there was some slight movement 
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from one Orthodox congregation to another, the major lines of mobil- 
ity were from the Orthodox to the Reformed or the Conservative con- 
gregation, or from the Conservative to the Reformed or the Reformed 
to the Conservative. More than one fourth of the members of the Re- 
formed congregation had previously been members of other types of 
congregation. Dual membership with either the Reformed or Conserva- 
tive congregations was held by one fourth of the members of one Ortho- 
dox Ashkenazic congregation and by more than two fifths of the mem- 
bers of the other. One family reported membership in all four of the 
Ashkenazic congregations. 


Robert W. O'Brien, at present Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at Ohio Wesleyan University, has been on the faculty 
of several educational institutions including the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Washington and Talladega Col- 
lege. He is author and editor of several books, and has contributed 
articles 1o Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, Phylon, 
and Negro History Bulletin. 
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Migration Patterns and Backgrounds of 
Puerto Rican Workers in Lorain, Ohio 


BETTY JENSEN JONES 
and 
ROBERT W. O'BRIEN 


Although the migration of Puerto Rican-born individuals to con- 
tinental United States is often discussed solely in terms of New York 
City, the Puerto Rican-born population of areas outside New York City 
is actually increasing at a more rapid rate than that of the metropolis. 
Between 1940 and 1950, the increase was 442 per cent outside the city 
and only 306 per cent within. Estimates by the Migration Division of 
the Department of Labor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for the 
first three years since the 1950 census showed an increase of 83.8 per 
cent in the Puerto Rican-born population outside New York City, com- 
pared with an increase of only 48.8 per cent in the city.’ 

With the goal of increased understanding of the patterns of the 
newest internal migration, the impact of the migrants upon various 
communities, and the incident processes of adjustment, a series of pilot 
studies of Puerto Rican in-migrants is projected for 2 number of Mid- 
western communities, among them Chicago, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
and Lorain. The present study concerns itself with the Puerto Rican 
community of Lorain, Ohio, and is the result of a survey made under 
the direction of the authors by some twenty-eight students of Ohio 
Wesleyan University in the spring of 1953, followed by field work 
observation by both of the authors curing the summer and fall of 1953. 

A major factor in understanding any in-migrant group is the social 
setting from which it comes. An analysis of the backgrounds of the in- 
migrants to Lorain shows them to have come overwhelmingly from 
rural areas and small towns in Puerto Rico. They were born in or near 
some forty-eight different communities in all parts of the Island.-Fifty 
seven per cent were born in communities of less than 5,000 persons; 
ninety-five per cent were born in communities of less than 25,000 in- 
habitants. Mayaguez and Ponce, with populations of 50,000 and 65,000 
respectively for two per cent; San Juan, with 169,000, for three per 
cent. (See Table 1: Size of Birthplace in Puerto Rico.) 





"Clarence Senior,Dispersion of Puerto Rican Migration, Welfare and Health Council of 
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TABLE 1 
SIZE OF BIRTHPLACE IN PUERTO RICO* 

Population Number of Number of Per Cent of 

Communities Respondents Respondents 
1,000-2,500 20 42 25.6 
2,500-5,000 11 32 31.7 
5,000-10.000 9 37 22.6 
10,000-25,000 5 24 14.6 
25,000-56,000 0 0 0.0 
50,600-100,000 2 4 2.4 
100,000 or more l 5 3.1 

48 164 


*Based on 1940 Census data. 

Further study of the migration patterns indicates that sixty-two per 
cent of Lorain Puerto Ricans lived only in the community in which they 
were born until they left for the Continent. Of the thirty-eight per cent 
who did move while on the Island, eight-four per cent lived in only two 
communities in Puerto Rico. Of the same thirty-eight per cent who 
moved, thirty per cent were under the age of twelve at the time of the 
move—in other words, they moved with their families, not on their own 
initiative. 

It can be seen from a comparison of Table 1: Size of Birthplace 
in Puerto Rico and Table 2: Size of Last Place Lived in Puerto Rico, 
that the moves which were made were in the direction of the larger 
communities. Whereas 95 per cent of the migrants were born in 
communities of under 25,000 population, only sixty-five per cent of the 
Lorain migrants left Puerto Rico from communities of under 25,000. 
This change affects not only the direction of mobility toward the larger 
communities but also the urbanized patterns of population growth with- 
in the Island. In computing the size of communities at the time of 
birth, the 1940 census figures were used; while in computing the size 
of the communities in “the last place lived in,’” the 1950 census data 
were used, since all of the migration to Lorain took place between 
1947 and 1953. 





TABLE 2 
SIZE OF LAST PLACE LIVED IN PUERTO RICO 
Population Number of Number of Per Cent of 
Communities Respondents Respondents 
1,000-2,500 11 17 10.4 
2,500-5,000 11 45 26.2 
5,000-10,000 7 28 17.1 
10,000-25,000 6 19 11.6 
25,000-50,000 2 20 12.2 
50,000-100,000 2 11 6.7 
100,000 or more 2 26 15.8 
41 164 
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Reinterviewing of a sample of original respondents revealed that 
eighty per cent of those who named a town as their Island birthplace 
actually lived outside the town, in a rural barrio. Four out of five re- 
spondents came from families in which the father is engaged in agricul- 
ture—about half owning their farms; the other half were about equal- 
ly divided between tenant farmers and farm laborers. Fathers of the 
remaining respondents own small businesses (most frequently grocery 
stores), are skilled craftsmen, or work as nonagricultural laborers. 

The occupational history of respondents in the Island shows some 
changes from that of the older generation. The largest single group 
was still engaged in agriculture: (a) forty-five per cent of respondents 
worked on farms at some time in their work history; (b) nearly all as 
laborers rather than owners (a considerable number, however, worked 
on farms belonging to their fathers); (c) semiskilled and unskilled 
jobs, primarily in transportation; construction and factories accounted 
for another sizeable group (service workers and sales personnel made 
up this next largest group.) 


THE JOURNEY TO LORAIN 


On leaving Puerto Rico for the first time, sixty-two per cent of the 
in-migrants came directly to Lorain, settling nowhere else on the Con- 
tinent. The remaining thirty-eight per cent spent some time elsewhere 
in the States before arriving in Lorain. Some had come one or more 
times as seasonal laborers in agriculture, returning to the Island follow- 
ing this experience; others came to Lorain directly from work experi- 
ence in other sections of the Continent. 

Of this thirty-eight per cent, 71 per cent had done farm work on the 
Continent, generally on contract as seasonal laborers. Fifty-one per cent 
had done only farm work, and thus had lived in no other continental 
city previous to their arrival in Lorain. (A total of 81 per cent of the 
Puerto Ricans in Lorain, then, have lived in no other state-side city.) 
Thirty-six per cent of this group had experience as unskilled workers 
in industry or on the railroads. 

Within this group with previous experience on the Continent, 
eighty-two per cent had lived in urban or, more frequently, rural areas 
in the Middle Atlantic states, especially in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania (in the order given). Slightly over ten per cent of the 
group lived at some time in New York City. Thirty-six per cent had 
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lived in the Midwest not including Lorain, generally in Michigan or 
Ohio. Fourteen per cent had worked in Florida. A few individuals 
worked in more than one of the above areas. 

Twenty-eight per cent had returned to Puerto Rico one or more 
times following seasonal work on the Continent; two-thirds of these 
had returned only once, one-third twice. Generally these were individ- 
uals who were contracted for summer work in agriculture and returned 
to the Island at the close of the season. 

None of the respondents have returned to the Island to work since 
coming to Lorain. A number have been back to the Island, but only 
to visit and in some cases to bring family members back with them. 

Four per cent of the respondents have left Lorain to work in other 
Midwestern or Eastern communities, then returned to jobs in Lorain. 
A few found jobs in nearby communiies to fill in during local strikes; 
several left Lorain for more than a few months. All those in this group 
left Lorain only during the last two years, as jobs in Lorain have be- 
come somewhat less plentiful. 

The mobility of Lorain Puerto Ricans has frequently been com- 
mented upon, both in the earlier reports mentioned and by those indi- 
viduals whose work in the community brings them into frequent con- 
tact with the Puerto Ricans. Haley’ referred to the difficulty faced by 
the Selective Service Board in keeping up-to-date addresses for many 
of them. In the reinterviews which were made for this study, the 
attempt was made in August to contact thirty-two of the individuals 
who had been interviewed in April. Eleven of these—over a third— 
had moved since that time and could not be located; one other individ- 
ual had moved but was contacted at his new address. None of the four 
individuals sampled at 359 Broadway could be found; this one building 
was an especially striking example of the transient nature of the life 
lived by some of the in-migrants. 

It is apparent that although the tendency of Puerto Ricans to 
change their place of residence within Lorain has been noted, and al!- 
though figures are not available for the number of former Puerto 
Rican residents who have left Lorain permanently, the substantial ma- 
jority of Puerto Ricans now living in Lorain are stable members of the 
community, have been so for several years, and have come to Lorain 





* George Haley, The Puerto Ricans in Lorain, Lorain Community Welfare Council, 1952. 
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directly from homes in rural Puerto Rico, where the majority had never 
moved from their birthplaces. A study of the employment patterns of 
Puerto Ricans indicates that most still hold the same job that they 
secured upon arrival in Lorain. An increasing number of families have 
bought or have built their own homes in either South Lorain or in the 
Campito. These are stable, reliable people, and most are making their 
permanent homes in Lorain. 

Puerto Rican in-migrants came to the Continent having secured 
information about the States and about Lorain from a variety of sources. 
Asked how they had learned about the continentai United States, fifty- 
one per cent of the respondents mentioned other people as informants 
—generally seasonal workers returned to the Island, or other friends 
Or acquaintances visiting from the states. Thirty-seven per cent had 
received information in letters from friends and relatives on the Con- 
tinent. A few had been stationed on the Continent while in the armed 
forces, or had talked of the States with fellow servicemen. 

Among the impersonal sources of information, newspapers— 
generally the San Juan papers—provided the most information; forty- 
seven per cent listed this source. Following in importance were radio, 
movies, magazines, labor information, and school courses in history 
and geography. The respondents had learned of Lorain through two 
major means of communication; letters and personal conversations, 
and labor contractors and sources of labor information. 

Explaining why they decided to leave Puerto Rico, three fourths 
of the respondents stated their reasons in terms of the pull of the con- 
tinent, with only one fourth specifically citing the push of unfavorable 
conditions on the Island. However, many of the respondents in the 
course of the interview, used interchangeably the idea of the better- 
paying jobs being available in the States and the inadequacy of work 
opportunities on the Island. But the initial tendency to word their 
reasons in terms of the lure of the contintent may indicate that the pull 
factor is of somewhat greater importance. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the respondents gave as their reason for 
migration a financial consideration—money, jobs, living conditions. 
Forty-five per cent stated it in terms of expecting more money, steadier 
and better jobs, or better living conditions on the Continent. Twelve 
per cent said they came because they were offered labor contracts. 
Twenty-one per cent cited the scarcity of jobs and money and the over- 
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crowding on the Island. Family considerations influenced the migration 
of fourteen per cent of the respondents. Eleven per cent came to Lorain 
to join family members, or at the persuasion of friends. Three per cent 
left the Island to get away from family-personal problems. 

Most of the forty-eight per cent of the respondents who came to 
the Continent without contracts expected to look for work as soon as 
they arrived. The majority were willing to take any kind of work; about 
thirty per cent had a specific type of work in mind. Among these farm 
work, factory work, and labor on the railroads were most often 
expected; several specifically hoped to work at National Tube, but were 
not able to get jobs there. A few with particular skills on the Island 
hoped to do similar work on the Continent; some of these did realize 
their expectations, but probably more did not. An occasional individ- 
ual hoped for a white-collar position. A few expected to go to school. 
Some came fully intending to settle permanently, planning to buy homes 
and send for their families as soon as possible. 

Some of those who came with unlimited optimism have since been 
disillusioned; expecting everything to be wonderful, they have found 
such factors as climate and discrimination difficult to cope with. Women 
generally came to join their husbands (although one respondent admit- 
tedly came to find a husband, and succeeded), and some were appre- 
hensive about the different customs, wondering what they would do if 
they did not like their new life. The majority of the in-migrants, how- 
ever, have found many of the things they hoped for and speak favor- 
ably of their experience in Lorain. 
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ARRIVAL IN LORAIN 

The bulk of the respondents did not come to Lorain until they 
were in their twenties; the single age group including the greatest 
number in terms of age of arrival is the 30-34 age group. The largest 
number have lived in Lorain for five years. The first Puerto Ricans 
arrived in Lorain in 1947; the heaviest concentration of in-migration 
was in 1948, contracted by National Tube. The arrival of new migrants 
since that time has remained fairly steady. 

The Puerto Ricans, like many newcomers before them, have tended 
to cluster in one district of the city—the South Lorain area near the 
steel mills. The amount of concentration can best be shown on a map 
(see Puerto Rican Population in Lorain, 1953). In terms of general 
areas, South Lorain is the home of approximately three fifths of the 
Puerto Ricans reported in this survey. In one block, more than 250 
Puerto Ricans are crowded to make up the most heavily concentrated 
area in the city. Other areas of concentration outside of South Lorain 
are in several blocks just south of the city limits—the Campito—and 
downtown in one large apartment building. 

In South Lorain live sixty per cent (2237) of the community’s 
3700 Puerto Rican residents. Twenty per cent (752) live elsewhere in 
Lorain—nineteen per cent (705) in the Campito and fewer than one 
per cent (twelve individuals) in the Sheffield Lake. While the areas 
of residence of the Puerto Ricans show concentration, that concentration 
in within more than one area of the city and exists side by side with a 
movement of significant dispersion into nonrestricted areas of the city. 
There is a tendency for those who are able to speak English to move 
out of South Lorain toward the center of town, in order to get more 
adequate housing. However, a few of the families who had moved 
out have come back to South Lorain because of the lack of Spanish- 
speaking neighbors, stores, and other facilities elsewhere in town— 
especially for the sake of the women, few of whom speak adequate 
English. 

Betty Jensen Jones, a graduate of the College of the Pacific, is a member 
of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin. She is at present engaged in 
research both in child development and social group dynamics. 

Robert W. O'Brien, at present Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, has been on the faculty of several educational 
institutions including the University of North Carolina, the University of Wash- 
ington and Talladega College. He is author and editor of several books, and 


has contributed articles to Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, Phylon 
and Negro History Bulletin. F 
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Present Focus on Human Relations 


SISTER MARY AQUINICE KELLY 

Educational leaders in the past decade have tried many patterns 
of learning activity to develop acceleration in meaningful interaction 
between individuals. These newer methods highlight both the broader 
perspectives of human capacities and the more elusive implications of 
day-to-day interrelationships. One of the more effective techniques de- 
veloped at the university level is the Human Relations Workshop. 

A Human Relations Workshop is based on the principle that the 
most important thing about any person is his attitude toward other 
people; in other words, his basic approach to people determines the 
kind of life he leads and the success he achieves. If he thinks that 
other people have value, that they matter, being ends in themselves, 
he makes a far different approach to them than when he considers 
them means to his ends. Better human relations are necessary if de- 
mocracy is to function well, and better human relations are more likely 
to exist if members of society believe that every individual has worth 
before God and makes a contribution to the common good. All this 
sounds feasible in theory until headlines in the city journals and clashes 
on the local fronts write unexpected endings to armchair verbalisms 
about human relations. 

The Workshop in Human Relations emerged tentatively in 1941 
as one procedure which its designers thought might furnish a “‘practi- 
cal operative setting in which the democratic ideal is lived out’” rather 
than merely read of in the scientific press report. The University of 
Denver pioneered in the movement. Its initiative was followed by New 
York University, Rutgers University, the University of Chicago, and 
Wayne University. in 1951, the Catholic University of America spon- 
sored a summer workshop which was only one of many held through- 
out the nation. In all these cases financial assistance was furnished by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


THE SAINT LOUIS WORKSHOP 
This article will consider in some detail a Workshop in Human 
Relations held at Saint Louis Uuiversity in the summer of 1952; for this 
the University assumed the full financial responsibility.” The group 





‘Brochure on Human Relations Workshop at Saint Louis University, June 25, August 
i, 5952. 
* Actually the project was not a financial success that first year. 
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made use of the lecture services of the local National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and groups affiliated with them in an attempt to 
further understanding of peoples. In the opinion of the thirty parti- 
cipants, who gathered that summer in Choteau House—a well-preserved 
mansion of one of the city’s founding fathers and now used as a Stu- 
dent Union—the Workshop was an outstanding educative experience. 
Only five members of the group had not previously done graduate 
work; all the rest held advanced degrees in various fields. Each one, 
therefore, came to the Workshop with a wealth of basic education. 
The group's religious affiliations were Roman Catholic and Protestant 
with the exception of one Jew. Among the Catholics there were priests, 
seminarians, and Sisters, as well as lay people; the Protestants included 
one former student of the ministry. The group’s geographic origin 
included eleven states of the Union, yet fifty percent of the members 
were of local origin, and most of them were urban dwellers. Nonwhites 
made up twenty percent of the total number registered. 


The group was directed by Reverend Trafford P. Maher, S. J., 
(Head of the Department of Education at Saint Louis University) a 
certified therapist with postdoctoral training at the Universities of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Princeton following the earning of a Ph. D. 
in Educational Administration from the Catholic University of America. 
Associate Director of the Workshop was Mrs. Theo Morse Shea, Direc- 
tor of the Board of Education Reading Clinic, Passaic, New Jersey, a 
non-Catholic woman with much experience in participation and codi- 
rection of workshops. The four remaining members of the staff were 
a sociology professor specializing in family and industrial relations, the 
principal of a public high school who is also chairman of an interracial 
group, an expert in community relations, and specialist in elementary 
education. 

The Saint Louis workshop did not start with the premise that all 
the members were experts. Undoubtedly most participants came in 
order to find out the nature of a Human Relations Workshop, to learn 
some of the techniques of furthering good human relations, and to 
strive for a change in themselves, that is, a change in attitudes and 
methods directed toward ultimate changes in the human relation- 
ships of their own communities. 

The majority of the participants had previously earned advanced 
degrees in typically regular classrooms where the lecture method and 
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research predominated. This workshop was planned as an experience 
in intensified interpersonal relation which would open up to the 
group a broad field of study through the maximum of participation 
with other persons in the dynamics of human interaction. The work- 
shop provided a specialized learning situation wherein each individual 
had the opportunity to investigate and, if necessary, to correct myopic 
elements in his own attitudes. The members attempted to re-learn the 
kind of healthy approach to realities in human relationships which had 

een theirs prior to contamination arising from fallacies in subcultural 
vision. 


Attitudes of Participants 


Some members of society have only positive or negative reaction to new 
experience. The group at the Saint Louis workshop included persons 
who were characterized by “againstness” in the face of unfamiliar 
situations on the periphery of discussions. These persons tend to rele- 
gate experience different from their own to a category outside the 
boundary of “desirable relationships.’”” During the workshop described 
here, those who were disturbed by the heterogeneous culture character 
of the members may have maintained a negative attitude for a few 
wecks, but through discussions and activities, they had begun to sense 
the fact that frequently men and women in subcultures agree on needs 
and goals despite their superficial culture dissimilarities. Without 
lessening regard for their own value systems, group members experi- 
enced many opportunities to get an objective view of the value systems 
of others. 


The Workshop participants realized, too, that misinformation in- 
capacitated the individual for rendering objective judgment. One ex- 
ample will illustrate this point: Many of the group were timid in 
conversing with the religious Sisters; moreover, they thought them not 
human, especially when they saw their unusual attire in no way altered 
to meet the 100-degree thermometer reading which was the median 
temperature for the summer of 1952. By observation members soon 
learned that the Sisters were not divine. Such a simple act as sharing 
conversation while drinking a cup of tea or coffee, while sipping to- 
gether a refreshing coke—a very normal interlude in any one’s day— 
was a surprise to some. The Sisters, too, adjusted to dining outside 
of their convents. 
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The disparity of interests between the younger and the older 
members of the American population was seen to be a factor in the 
attitude of an elderly teacher who came to the workshop solely to 
“find out how to discipline present-day teen-agers’”—an almost im- 
possible feat to her. This was but one of many false defenses which 
members came to realize they and others had built. Like the elderly 
teacher they learned that by changing one’s attitude toward others 
one lessens the size of his problem and reaches a solution more easily. 

Teachers composed a majority of the group; therefore it was not 
unusual to hear it said that problems in the school system were the 
result of an administration which simply did not see the reality of a 
specific situation. Such rationalizations were put in their proper cate- 
gory by other group members who based their ideas on a wisdom of 
past experience in administrative positions. Before too long the group 
drew the conclusion that certain problems go much deeper than changes 
in administration, for in a given school system other individuals them- 
selves often have attitudes which need changing. Yet there does exist 
a level of understanding at which any two persons or groups of persons 
can find a common basis. The constant challenge, as the workshop- 
pers saw it, is to find that level, and having found it, to use its possi- 
bilities in reaching a higher rung of social maturity and competency. 

The group also included some who seemed to satisfy their desire 
for natural recognition of their value by such techniques for prestige 
as talking louder or at greater length than their opponents; others in 
their desire for the regard of other participants flaunted statistical in- 
formation on legal or historical events but disregarded, meanwhile, 
the “feel” of the information and its emotional impact on listeners 
who could sense the sham in such an exhibition. It was no coincidence 
that such defenses were unnecessary during the last sessions of the 
summer workshop. 

The above examples illustrate but a few types of spurious innuen- 
do which become part of one’s life pattern and which blur the real 
character of life’s social experiences. The task of the summer was to 
clear away such imperfections in one’s vision, and then to achieve those 
skills which are necessary to work effectively upon the attitudes of 
others whom one influences in the local community. It may have been 
surmised by the readers that the first objective of the Workshop, name- 
ly, the work on one’s own attitudinal system—the physiopsychologi- 
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cal system, the psychosomatic area of the human person—requires 
the greater time. In reality it is a life process having remote and hid- 
den roots in the cultural background of each individual. For that 
reason participants of the Saint Louis Workshop did not by-pass ques- 
tions arising from conflict in the past; they explored, for example, the 
convictions of the three dominant spiritual faiths; they studied inter- 
racial problems; they discussed personality conflicts—all this in an 
effort to resolve the discord in a somewhat heterogeneous group pur- 
posing to later influence their home communities. The staff held the 
principle that no community leader can give what he himself does not 
possess. 

Experiences and Outcomes 

During the six-week session the participants had opportunities 
to meet many authorities on intergroup values and to consult with 
them on various problems. Experts in the field of mental health, psy- 
chology, sociology and industry explored material relevant to their 
field problems. A professional sportsman shared with the group his 
philosophy on human relations. Persons with experience in integra- 
tion patterns on the university level, in the local Catholic parish, and 
in UNESCO also brought insight to problems common to one or other 
of the participants. After the contribution of each consultant, provoca- 
tive discussion got underway, and perhaps it was at these times that 
significant stimuli, induced by the individual interests and layers of 
opinion on each topic, gave the group members the most opportuni- 
ties for insight. These discussions furthered the evaluation of the par- 
ticipants’ own attitudes and prejudices and allowed a deeper under- 
standing of basic tones and impressions voiced by other members of 
the group. Often an individual began a serious investigation of his 
own reaction to persons different from himself. 

As the Workshop continued, the group members showed evidence 
of a growing respect for abilities within the group and they called upon 
one another’s resources, when small seminar groups became the nucleus, 
for clarification of topics raised in the general discussions. In general, 
the group preferred to remain a unit, and rapport was such that the 
interstimulation of the larger group developed a splendid exchange of 


views; but such rapport did not preclude a few disagreements. 


An association of men who will not quarrel with one another is a thing 
which never yet existed, from the greatest confederacy of nations down to a 
town meeting or a vestry—Thomas Jefferson in a letter to John Taylor, 1798. 
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Yet, there was always on hand a fund of suggestions for coping with 
problems and much supplementary information was pointed out for use 
in local situations. Often, too, the group witnessed a struggle for 
supremacy as individuals presented their views, but these experiences 
were a contributing factor in clarfying the backgrouns of the specific 
topic. An emotional catharsis—'‘a ventilating stage’’—resulting in a 
change in attitudes, was furthered by informal recreation periods once 
or twice a day over o cup of coffee or a cool drink. Members planned 
cafeteria lunches and picnics; they attended an afterncon practice of the 
opera; they toured the city of Saint Louis in a group. Such shared ex- 
periences and the emphasis on self-examination, the probing of one’s 
inner motives, and the effort to accept one’s own limitations, which had 
been stressed in the opening lectures by the staff members, brought to all 
a realization of self, of one’s potential worth as a group member. The 
strengthening of these attitudes was furthered by a deeper insight, an 
alertness and responsiveness to the feelings expressed in word or act 
by any group member and this made for personal growth since atten- 
tion was focused not merely upon the intellectual content of the par- 
ticular contribution to group discussion. As individuals became con- 
scious of their own personal reactions to persons of varying cultures 
and religious groups, they learned to associate easily with them; they 
shared each other's interests, problems, pleasures, needs and sorrows; 
they realized their union in the bond of human solidarity and the com- 
mon heritage of One Father. 

Continued association with persons from different walks of life, 
of different religions, on different social levels, clarified each work- 
shoppers’s thinking, until the barnacles of prejudice, hazy impressions, 
snap judgments, stereotypical assertions, and hand-me-down prejudices 
gave eway to friendliness, co-operation, personal growth and self- 
understanding, along with a deepening reality of the brotherhood of 
man. It was a unique opportunity for most of the participants to work 
so intently through the greater part of a day (9 a.m.-3:30 p.m.) with 
such a large group of mature and experienced people. Each person 
found “his most sacred convictions strengthened at the same time as he 
broke from those attitudes which breed antagonisms.’” (Comment 
written by a participant.) All left the Workshop knowing that life 
situations can be occasions for constructive thinking and action where- 
by one more easily reaches his own capacities and is in a better position 
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to help others realize their own potentialities. Through the gradual 
unfolding of the reasons for agreement or disagreement among human 
beings and a discussion of those factors which bring about satisfactory 
relationships, members left the Workshop, not with all the answers— 
for some problems defy immediate solution—but each had the ability 
to accept this fact with outward grace and inward peace. The Work- 
shop experience had begotten respect not only for the immediate vic- 
tory but for the long view as well. 

A Negro principal from Chattanooga, Tennessee, commenting on 
the Workshop wrote as follows: 

Anyone who has been inclined to look upon the future of American de- 

mocracy with a pessimistic view because of the tensions that exist in our society 
would have been encouraged at the human relations workshop this summer. 
Here he would have found students representing the three faiths as well as 
the two main races which constitute our populace, working, studying, living 
together and enjoying it. He would have found this group earnestly facing 
our societal problems and doing research on solutions to these problems. It 
has been the greatest experience of my life. 
This gentleman told the writer that when he came to the door of 
Choteau House on registration day and saw several religious Sisters 
there, he had felt like going back home. Although he had never seen 
a Sister before, he had heard many things about them which disturbed 
and frightened him. But as the days grew into weeks and he learned 
that Sisters, too, are people, he was found in frequent discussion with 
them on educational problems. All the members of the Workshop ad- 
mired his keen mind, his valuable contributions to the success of group 
undertakings, and they rejoiced that he had not foilowed his early in- 
clinations to desert the Workshop. 

Although the Werkshop has not been the greatest experience of 
the writer’s life ,it was the most unusual edzcational excursion. No 
other educational experience provided a comparable opportunity for 
pulling habitual perceptions out of the rut, and for using the tools of 
vivid insight in achieving the aims of the Workshop. By stressing the 
value of emotional climate in the learning experience, each member 
grew spiritually, and through humility, gained a cleared insight into 
reality. At the close of the session all felt an increased ability to act in 
accordance with the principles of informed discretion. 

I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the peo- 


ple themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them but 
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to inform their indiscreation, by education,—Thomas Jefferson quoted in Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Crowd Culture, New York: Harper Brothers, 1952, p. 50. 


They could characterize their behavior by a procedure on a national level.’ 


Community personnel, whatever their role—policemen, firemen, 
aldermen, educators in administration or in teaching, social workers, 
agency employees, homemakers, and all who share civic responsibili- 
ties—bring an area of insight to the workshop procedure. Each group, 
too, in the process which makes the Human Relations Workshop a 
unique experience, acquires a maturer measure of insight, achieves ana- 
lytic perception, reaches objective awareness of the finer feelings which 
people experience in the daily patterns of life. The Workshop expe- 
riences enable them to better understand the complex blueprint of 
societal design and the broad vista of their cultural, mental and 
spiritual horizons. A community, which counts among its leaders indi- 
viduals who have been trained in the science of human relations and 
in the group approach to community problems, will more effectively 
answer the questions of its citizens and co-ordinate the needs and in- 
terests of its constituents. 





"Prima (prudentia) est cognitio rerum appertendarum et fugiendarum.—Saint Augus- 
tine, De diversis quiestionibus LXXXIII. 61. 4. (P. L. 40. 51). 


Sister Mary Aquinice Kelly ts affiliated with Rosary College, River 


Forest, Illrnots. 
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Democracy’s Frontiers 


WILLIAM P. ROBINSON, Sr. 


On August 18, 1945, Secretary of State James Byrnes announced 
that the United States Government was “‘not satisfied that the existing 
provisional Bulgarian Government is adequately representative of the 
important elements of democratic opinion, or that the proposed elec- 
tion will allow and insure effective participation therein, free from 
the fear of force and intimidation of all democratic elements.’ These 
are noble words in the best tradition of American democracy, but Mr. 
Molotov did not fail to point with derision to the fact that Mr. Byrnes 
should have applied his formula to his own state of South Carolina 
before attempting to transmit “brief case’’ democracy to the Balkans. 
Secretary Byrnes had he dared, might have delivered an effective re- 
joinder to this parry of Mr. Molotov that would have made the heart 
of every true democrat swell with pride. This rejoinder is a story of 
faith in democracy and of inspiration. It is a living testimony of the 
resiliency, the dynamism, and strength of American political democracy. 
It happened in South Carolina. 

In 1876, concerted moves were made to destroy the ‘‘Reconstruc- 
tion” government. Led by a Confederate General in South Carolina, 
Wade Hampton, Negroes and whites joined in the “Red Shirt’’ move- 
ment and elected him governor of the state. General Hampton cam- 
paigned as a Democrat and his workers solicited the support of the 
Negro throughout the state. Negroes, thus became Democrats in South 
Carolina, and for fifteen years voted and participated in the affairs of 
the Democratic party. But Benjamin Ryan Tillman of Edgefield 
County, nicknamed “Pitchfork Ben,” initiated a campaign in 1891 to 
purge the party of Negroes. This effort at ‘'de-democratizing’” the 
party was consummated in the Constitutional Convention of 1895 with 
the adoption of “Rule Six,” restricting party membership to whites 
and the operation of the primary by the state. Under the new dispen- 
sation only those Negroes could participate who could produce twelve 
affidavits swearing that they voted for Wade Hampton and the “Red 
Shirters.” The Republican party was simultaneously attacked, isolated 
and stigmatized with the badge of dishonor. 

The Negro did not accept this purge supinely, but fought back. 
Hundreds of them sought to vote the Democratic ticket in 1898, the 
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year in which the amendment became effective. At Phoenix, in Green- 
wood County, and in Charleston some were killed. The Ku Klux Klan 
rode in the upstate counties in an effort to cower the disfranchised. 
Overwhelmed by tremendous odds and without allies, the Negro was 
at a complete disadvantage and the open struggle subsided. 

Our story begins with the renewal of the struggle by the Negro 
of South Carolina to reclaim his democratic heritage, and the develop- 
ments which attended that struggle. Poetic justice seems to have de- 
creed that the renewal of the struggle should receive its impetus from 
a liberal humanistic orientation of a Democratic administration in 
far-off Washington, D. C. Many Negroes in South Carolina voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt in the general elections of 1932, 1936, 1940, but only 
as individuals, the “lily white” primary barrier of “Pitchfork Ben Ti!l- 
man” having subsisted. In the course of the events that followed, fair- 
minded whites associated with an interracial program in the state ap- 
pealed in the General Assembly to change the rules of the primary so 
as to permit Negroes with education, property, and residence require- 
ments to join and participate in the Democratic Party of the State. 
Their effort met with no success. 

The following year a group was organized under the name of 
“Negro Citizens Committee.” Its primary purpose was that of carry- 
ing the issue of participating in the Democratic primary to the federal 
courts. In the campaign for funds, the Committee raised approximately 
$3,500. By April some 125 Negroes in the city of Columbia had en- 
rolled on the Democratic Primary books. During the ensuing month 
they were summoned to the Courthouse at Sumter and Washington 
Streets, and informed that their names had been purged from the Party 


books as the rules banned Negroes from voting in such elections in 
the state. The Federal Bureau of Investigation entered the picture 


taking some twenty-four affidavits but nothing came of this develop- 
ment. In 1943 and 1944 similar attempts were made by the Committee 
to have their registrations validated, but with no success. The NAACP 
was approached in connection with taking this white primary ban to 
the courts but was too deeply involved in the Texas case, Smith v. All- 
wright,’ encompassing the same issue, to take up the challenge. 


The Supreme Court of the United States found for the plaintiff 
in the Texas case holding that the state was substantially engaged in 
the conduct of primary elections through numerous laws regulat- 
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ing it, and therefore the exclusion of the Negro therefrom was a viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. When this decision was an- 
nounced, the defenders of the white primary in South Carolina con- 
sidered almost at once to seek its circumvention through removal from 
the statute books all laws relating to the primary. The members of the 
Citizens Committee, anxious to participate in the primary elections and 
in the November elections in this critical year, were prepared to em- 
bark upon independent political action even to the extent of forming 
an independent party. They discovered as a result of their investiga- 
tions that South Carolina had no laws governing the formation of 
parties, and that the only election returns certified by the state were 
those of the general election. This discovery, coupled with the resent- 
ment aroused by Governor Olin D. Johnson’s call for a special session 
of the legislature for the purpose of repealing all laws relating to the 
primary, stung the Negroes into the consummation of the most crea- 
tive act of this crusade for full citizenry. 

The action of the South Carolina legislature removing all the laws 
relating to primary elections from the statute books prevented the ap- 
plication of the Supreme Court holding in the case of Smith v. All- 
wright’ to the ‘white primary” in the state. Thus the alternative courses 
of actinn remaining open to the Negroes of the state for participating 
in the forthcoming primary elections, and for electing delegates to 
the National Convention were severely restricted. 

But, at this juncture an editorial appeared in the Lighthouse and 
Informer, at Columbia, on March 18, 1944, as follows: 

In South Carolina, despite overwhelming odds . . . after considerable 
study and planning we have formed a plan by which every Negro so inclined 
in the State of South Carolina may be a Democrat, and vote for his Democratic 
President (Roosevelt), easily done and not without much bother, it provides 
for the formation of “Fourth-Term-for-Roosevelt Clubs’’ throughout the state 
incorporated under the ‘South Carolina Colored Democratic Party.” This 
year the party could hold a convention and elect presidential electors. It 
would not be ruled by nor open to white persons for the time being. Along 
this line our staff is completing organizational suggestions. Any interested 


person may have copies provided, however, that they pacer a stamped self- 
addressed envelope when requesting the information. 


This editorial reflected the thoughts of the Negro leader John H. 
McCray,” editor of the Lighthouse and Informer, and a colleague, Oce- 
ola McKaine.* The city editor of the Associated Press at Columbia 
picked up the editorial and the Informer office was besieged by calls 
and letters from over the state. This unexpected, but tremendous 
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response to the editoral sugestion led to the announcement of a tem- 
porary leadership. At a meeting in the editor's office on March 26, 
1944, consisting of members of the Negro Citizens Committee and in- 
terested friends, McCray was elected chairman, McKaine, acting sec- 
retary and J. C. Artemius, acting treasurer. At a subsequent meeting 
of the sponsors of the new organization, a Mrs. Howe, an ardent white 
supporter of the new democratic party, expressed the interest and sup- 
port of women like herself, but opposed the racial barrier proposed 
by the editorial. On this point her words were, ‘Let's form a party 
which will be available to all. The Old Party is reactionary so that 
ours must be progressive. That’s it, we are the ‘Progressive Democratic 
Party.’”” By common consent the word “Colored” was afterwards 
removed from the Party name. 

The barrier had been purposely included, explained McCray, to 
prevent the perversion of this new attempt at organization by self- 
seeking white politicians in the Republican ranks. The example of Joe 
W. “Tieless” Talbert of Ninety-Six, South Carolina, was cited. For 
fifty-eight years he had attended Republican conventions speaking in 
the name of Negroes, and trading South Carolina votes for personal 
gain. 

South Carolinian newspaper comments following the announce- 
ment are revealing and instructive. The first commentary appeared in 
the News and Courier, at Charleston, editorially of April 14, 1944, and 
it spoke bluntly on the political situation, but argued cleverly against 
Negro participation in the white Democratic primary: 

These colored people in Columbia who are said to be organizing a Demo- 
cratic party in South Carolina and would like to vote in the primaries could be 
of great service. They could hold a primary of their own, excluding white 


persons from participating in it, and teach the white Democrats how to conduct 
honest and decent primaries. 

The News and Courier would not say that the white Democratic primaries 
are not decent and honest, but it must be confessed, with humiliation and 
sorrow, that the great white leaders have said so time and time again. 

At least three times if not oftener in the last 35 years the white Demo- 
crats, by their agent, the governor, have had to call on the armed force, the 
national guard, to guard primaries or to protect ballots after they were cast. 

In 1942, primary election conditions in Lee, a rural county, were described 
before the State Supreme Court as reeking with frauds. In dozens of counties 
briberies (in collection for example) and frauds have been charged, and the 
white Democratic leaders have bas not a thing to clean house. In South 
Carolina’s primaries fraud is as safe a game as ping pong. 

Meanwhile, in the primaries pe who looks to be 21 and white can 
vote, and practically, no questions asked. Moreover, $25,000 or $250,000 can 
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come from other states to buy an election and large sums have sometimes been 
contributed by ‘‘friends’’ in other states. 


The white Democrats have not been in the habit of putting up a dollar 
to pay the legitimate expenses of holding a primary. Those expenses are con- 
siderable, and they are paid entirely by candidates. Thus the candidates capi- 
talize the primaries, have large money interest in them, and for the common 
voters they are “races” which they may attend without paying an admission 
fee. 


Our South Carolina “democracy” is operated by candidates and office 
holders because they own it, they pay for it—with money collected from the tax- 


payers. 

. . . Unless we are to believe that there have been 10,000 Democrats who 
have lied about the primaries in the last 35 years, we are forced to believe that 
five times as many, in dozens of counties, have, in the period stolen, bribed, 
intimidated, or cheated them. 


Do good Negro Democrats, Roosevelt Negro Democrats, seek admission 
into white primaries in the hope of cleaning or purifying them? 


Do they think that they can participate in the kind of white primaries 
in which men like Governor Johnston say they have been swindled without 
being corrupted by them? 


If the colored Democrats, Roosevelt Democrats, would hold a primary of 
their own, it might be a useful object lesson to the white Democrats. They 
had better keep out of white primaries. In them they might learn to cheat. 


The colored Democratic leaders should guard their people against con- 
tamination. 

The Greenville News commented editorially on March 24, 1944, 
with the observation that the formation of the “Colored Democratic” 
party might theoretically at least split the Democratic Vote and pro- 
vide a better chance for the Republicans to get the plurality. More- 
over, that should “The Colored Democrats” send a delegation to the 
Convention, it would force the convention to make a choice. On April 
24, 1944, the News and Courier was even more disturbed by this pros- 
pect. It observed that it stood by the exclusive white primary for the 
election of state and county officers and white Democratic presidential 
electors who would support Southern politics. Further, it saw the 
“Colored Democrats” as within their rights and engaged in a shrewd 
and clever strategy. It speculated on the effects of the strategy with 
these comments: 

If these “Colored Democrats’ can send to Chicago delegates carrying 
evidence with them that they represent 25,000-50,000 voters, can the national 
convention, controlled as it will be by the states having large Negro populations 
in their great cities, cast them out? How can it tell them that they are not 
wanted without insulting or driving off from the Roosevelt party the hundreds 


of thousands of Negroes in the ghettos of Chicago, New York, Detroit, St. 
Louis and other big towns? The white Roosevelt Democrats of South Carolina 
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are about to be shown that they have to ally themselves with the Negro Roose- 
velt Democrats in thhe South and North or else get out of that party. 


Acting Chairman McCray directed a letter to Secretary of State 
W. P. Blackwell, ex-officio chairman of the State House and Grounds 
Commission on May 13, 1944, asking for permission to use the hall 
of the State House of Representatives for holding the convention of 
the Progressive Democratic Party. Apparently anticipating a rejection 
to this request, the acting chairman sent out the Call to attend the Con- 
vention of the Progressive Democratic Party beginning at 12 noon in 
the Masonic Temple on May 24, 1944. The Call pointed out that the 
temporary committee had been able to set up county organizations in 
35 of the 48 counties; that permanent officers and delegates to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention were to put the matter of discrimination 
firmly in the lap of the greater Democratic Party; and that it could 
mean for your county the gateway to political freedom. 

The Secretary of State’s reply was given to the public in an inter- 
view with the Associated Press by Mr. McCray. According to his state- 
ment, the Secretary stated that he had no jurisdiction over the facili- 
ties requested. Mr. McCray informed the correspondent to the effect 
that the state convention would be held whether or not it was granted 
permission to use the hall. 

On the same day that the Call was announced, May 17, the South 
Carolina white Democrats met in convention at Columbia, in the hall 
of the House of Reprcsentat:ves. This convention gave categorical 
answers of “no” to the two requests certified to it by the Progressive 
Democratic Party leadership (1) admission of Negroes to Party mem- 
bership; (2) that the Negroes be allowed 8 of the 18 delegates to the 
National Convention. And the Convention further resolved that it 
would resist any demand that whites and Negroes be admitted to the 
same public schools. 

The Progressive Democratic Party was convened as scheduled. 
One hundred and seventy-two delegates from 39 counties were in at- 
tendance. The convention adopted temporary rules, elected permanent 
officers, established three committees, constitution, state-delegation 
and National delegates. 

Oceola McKaine gave the keynote address to the convention. It 
was comprehensive, penetrating, analytical and brilliant in concep- 
tion. He first directed attention to the historical significance of the 
occasion as Negroes of the State were met to re-assert their rights to 
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unqualified and full citizenship, lost through the betrayal of President 
Hayes. He charged that poor whites with red necks, pale faces and 
rough hands had been exploited almost as cruelly by cynical, visible 
and invisible rulers of the State as had the disfranchised and illiterate 
Negroes. He called the attention of his listeners to the hatred and 
prejudice engendered between these two groups, when their respective 
salvation depends upon unity of action. Drawing upon Reconstruction 
history, he recited the political offices held by Negroes of the State be- 
tween 1868-78: two Lieutenant Governors, two Speakers of the House, 
one Secretary of State, one Secretary of the Treasury, one Head of the 
Militia, one Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and eight Negroes 
who went to Congress. Following a recital of the Democratic achieve- 
ments of the First Constitutional Convention of South Carolina in 
which Negroes were in the majority, the speaker asserted: 


It is to correct these unfair conditions, to give to the disinherited men 
and women of both races in South Carolina some voice in their government, 
some control over their destinies, and some hope for a reasonable security and 
happiness in the future that the Progressive Democratic Party had been founded. 
And we serve notice here and now upon South Carolina's demagogic and 
mediocre politicians who have been menacing us with violence if we should 
attempt to assert ourselves for our rights. We should tell them that we shall 
not waver in our determination to exercise those rights. That intimidation and 
violence will invoke immediate court action—State and Federal. Further, that 
we shall challenge the authority of any man or group of men to represent us, 
if and when we shall have been deprived of participation in the election or 
selection of them. And this challenge shall be met whether this representation 
takes place in a national political convention, at the State House in Columbia 
or in the Congress of the United States. 


He continued: 


At this moment I am interested in the speech made by their Keynoter 
Roach S. Stewart at the lily white Democratic Convention in which he said 
“When a human being submits to one insult and another, and another without 
protest he loses respect for himself. And the insulter loses all respect for the 
insulted.’ This gentleman told the truth. The reason why so few white men 
have any respect for the Negroes today is because, since 1880 the Negroes have 
been insulted so continuously, so constantly, so vilely, so unjustifiably and so 
freely without making an effective protest that they have nearly lost all respect 
for themselves. It is only within the past two years that we have been making 
our protest vocal and effective—much to the astonishment, amazement and 
dismay of many white men. They all exclaim, “We certainly don’t under- 
stand what's wrong with the ‘Nigras’."’ So we hope that our white friends will 
not be offended, angered or frightened when we tell them that this meeting 
today is one of the steps we are taking to regain our self respect and to win 
their respect also. There is only one way to fully regain our self respect and 
that is by participating again and again in our government. No longer may 
the Governor of the white people and master of the Negroes, and others feel 
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safe in saying “We give our Negroes what they need and should have.” Re- 
member, we demand only participation, no domination . . . for we have no 
ambition to dominate anyone, anywhere. 


Mr. McKaine concluded: 


I have abounding faith in the fighting qualities of my people, if daringly 
led, with quiet faith in the inherent goodness and decency of most of the 
white citizens of our state. Thus we shall force history in a sense to repeat 
itself. And this time we shall hold what we shall regain, for through suffer- 
ing we have learned much. 

His were the words of no “brief case” democrat; they contain 
the philosophy and insight of a statesman, and the clarion call to action 
of a leader. They were uttered on the “cutting edge,” the frontier of 
a democracy which is ever struggling to realize itself. Despite the ugly 
blemish on the shield of democracy revealed by the courageous action 
of these men the story of their courage, intelligence, and resourceful- 
ness in meeting this challenge is a monument to the democratic way 
of life. 


There is a sequel to this story—the Progressive Democratic Party 
did send a delegation to the Democratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago, which challenged the seating of the lily white delegation. The 
party did place in nomination for the Senate of the United States 
Oceola McKaine, and the white primary was successfully challenged 
in the case of Rice v. Elmore.’ But the core of this effort is symbolized 
in that keynote address before the Progressive Democratic Party dele- 
gates assembled in their first convention. Once again the tyrant, the 
dictator great or small is warned that men will endure torture, pain 
and even sacrifice their lives for a just cause and count the pleasure 
rare. Mr. Byrnes might have told this story on democracy’s frontier, 
but apparently he did not dare. 





REFERENCES AND NOTES 
*Smith v. Allwright, 321, US. 649, 64 S. Ct. 330, 78L. Ed. 674 (1944). 
* Ibid. 


*John McCray worked for two years with the North Carolina Mutual Insurance 
Company in Charleston and simultaneously as managing editor of the now defunct 
Charleston Messenger (weekly newspaper). Founded Lighthouse and Informer in 1938. 
devoting full time to its publication. 


McCray met McKaine in summer of 1940, who was just back from Europe as a 
refugee. The two formed an alliance, with McKaine taking the field to build up NAACP 
membership, organize state teachers for equal salary suits. Moved publication office to 
Columbia; December 1, 1941, to work from State's geographic center. Newspapers be- 
came weapon for action against white supremacy. 
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*Osceola E. McKaine, of South Carolina, and graduate of Boston College, more 
than any other person, is largely responsible for final actions for equal teacher salaries 
in South Carolina, the building of NAACP chapters from six in 1940 to about seventy 
in 1948, with an increase from less than 1,000 to better than 12,000 adult memberships. 
In those early days, he broke the ground here and there pleading and speaking to 
audiences which would hear him. 

He and McCray united in 1944 to organize and later being duly elected, to run 
the Progressive Democratic Party. McKain was the PDP nominee for the United States 
Senate in 1944, as well as its executive secretary. Thus he became the first Negro in 
the South to be offered in nomination as a Democrat for the United States Senate since 
“Reconstruction.” 


* Rice v. Elmore, 165 Fed. (2d) 387 (1947). 


William P. Robinson, Sr., ts Chairman of the Department of History 
and Political Science at Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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Deep in the Delta 
GEORGE F. DAVID 


The richest land on earth! That's the Mississippi Delta—so the 
people who live there will tell you. Whether you go down from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, or come up from Jackson, Mississippi, you run into 
mile on mile of low, flat land that stretches into Arkansas and Ala- 
bama. This is truly cotton country and there is abundant evidence on 
every hand that as goes the cotton market, so goes the poverty or 
prosperity of planter and tenant alike. 

Deep in the Delta is the town of Mound Bayou, Mississippi. 
Much has been written about the all-Negro town that has two hos- 
pitals, a laundry, food markets, restaurants, garages, two cotton gins, 
a life insurance company, a federal credit union, a privately owned 
telephone company—all owned and staffed by Negroes. The mayor, 
public school principal and staff, postmaster, railroad ticket agent are all 
Negroes. 

However interesting the story of the development of any or all 
of the above businesses or institutions might be, there is a more in- 
triguing story of the changing attitudes of the more prosperous citi- 
zens toward their less fortunate brothers. Since almost everything 
revolves around the growing and marketing of cotton, the relationships 
between the owner of the plantation and the tenant who works the 
land will always be the determining factor in the prosperity of a few 
or the general prosperity of the community. It will also determine 
whether the few prosperous landlords will continue to suppress the 
tenants and leave them and their future generations with little or no 
hope of bettering their condition. Or can we find evidence that the 
welfare of the man farthest down is being considered in Mound 
Bayou ? 

One of the problems in this area was the repurchase of land, once 
held by Negroes, that had passed into the hands of whites by the fore- 
closing of mortgages by various financial institutions controlled by 
them. This was not easy since Negroes had to go to these same insti- 
tutions to borrow the necessary funds. Negro banks, credit unions, 
building and loan associations, and insurance companies have made 
some funds available for this purpose. 

There are many leaders in this area who have not only secured 
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wealth for themselves, but have given a helping hand to others. One 
man who now owns 1800 acres was a tenant farmer just twenty years 
ago; another owns a cotton gin and buys supplies for the farmers in 
car lots. 

This is a story of a man and his wife. They came to the Delta in 
the early 1940's. One of the most notable surgeons in the South, since 
coming to Mound Bayou he has had a very distinguished career. His 
many-sided activities have included the holding of the following offices: 
Surgeon-in-Chief of Taborian Hospital, Mound Bayou; First Vice- 
President of the Tri-State Bank, Memphis; Member of the Board of 
Directors, Universal Life Insurance Campany, Memphis; President of 
the Magnolia Life Insurance Company, Mound Bayou; Founder and 
Board Chairman of the United Order of Friendship of America; Sur- 
geon-in-Chief and Chief Medical Examiner of the Friendship Clinic. 
His wife, the former Helen Neta Boyd of California, helps run the 
Friendship Clinic and the 1600 acre plantation which they own. Aside 
from growing cotton they breed quail, pheasant, rabbit, ducks, geese, 
hunting dogs, and cattle. Several hundred pairs of quail and pheas- 
ant are sold each year to replenish the wild life of Mississippi. 

Thirty-six families live on the 1600 acres and the relation between 
the owner and tenants seemed to be very different from what one 
usually finds in the literature about the plantation. The houses fur- 
nished the tenants have electricity, are painted, screened, in good re- 
pair, and many have fenced-in areas for garden and poultry. A few 
have electrical appliances such as washing machines and refrigerators. 
The houses vary in size according to the size of the family. 

From literature on the plantation we learn that it is customary 
for the landowner to own and operate the commissary from which all 
supplies of food and clothing must be purchased. Since it is a credit 
transaction and the owner keeps the books, there is little the tenant 
could say if, when the crop is sold, there is little or no cash coming to 
the tenant. So in most cases the tenant starts another year in debt and 
is bound to the land because conditions would be no better elsewhere. 

In Mound Bayou each tenant has the land prepared for planting 
by the owner who also provides the seed, insecticides and the necessary 
tools and machines for cultivation of the crops. But that is not all. 
About the first of March each year the owner must “furnish” his ten- 
ants. By this term “furnish” is meant that it must be determined 
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how much cash or credit the tenant must have each month until the 
crop is harvested and sold. 


The writer was privileged to attend a meeting of the owner with 
his tenants early in February, 1954, to arrange the “furnish” for the 
year. Most of the group came to the meeting in their own cars. It was 
a friendly, neighbor-to-neighbor group, and the owner talked “with” 
rather than “to” the tenants. Reviewing the 1953 season the suc- 
cesses and failures were pointed out, and the hearty agreement from 
all sides attested to the fairness and accuracy of this summation. There 
followed a general outline of the program for 1954. The owner urged, 
almost commanded, that each family grow a vegetable garden, raise 
swine and poultry, can vegetables or store them for future use. He 
stated that, if the situation warranted, he would build a community 
cold storage plant for his tenants so there would be an adequate food 
supply until the 1955 season. If the tenants co-operated in these 
projects they could save and invest some of the cash money from the 
cotton crop. He also announced that, as usual, the annual prizes would 
be given at the Fall Festival. Prizes are given for the best cotton yield 
per acre, the best canned goods, the best cured meat or poultry, and 
the most careful use of tools and machines. These are all cash prizes 
distributed shortly before the Christmas season. 

Following this general discussion each family was called into 
private conference to determine how much cash money they would 
need monthly until the crop was sold. This cash money permits the 
family to buy supplies in markets of their own choice and develops 
a sense of independence. Each family was asked if they had pros- 
pects of buying land of their own. Assurances were given of financial 
aid if such an endeavor was undertaken. Hospitalization was assured 
each tenant by membership in the United Order of Friendship of 
America, and loss of income by sickness or accident was met by health 
and accident insurance. 

It could be easily said that this man and his wife represent the 
exceptional persons. The truth is that this leadership has inspired 
other Negro planters and business men to help lift the general eco- 
nomic and cultural level of the community and of the region. For 
several years a three-day program has been sponsored by the Mississip- 
pi Regional Council of Negro Leadership and the United Order of 
Friendship of America. Congressman Dawson of Chicago, and Dr. 
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A. J. Carey, alternate delegate to the United Nations, have been two 
of the prominent speakers brought in to speak to audiences from five 
to ten thousand. A tent is rented for the three days with a seating ca- 
pacity of 3500, and plenty of chairs are also provided along with 
ample food. This year Thurgood Marshall, well-known NAACP law- 
yer, will speak on Friday, May 7; Saturday, May 8, will be Women’s 
Day and they hope to secure the services of Mrs. Anna Hedgemon of 
New York City; Sunday, May 9 will climax this year’s effort to bring 
the best speakers to the people of the Delta. The several thousand 
dollars spent by the sponsors to promote this project that is absolutely 
free to all who come, is considered well spent because it brings in- 
formation, inspiration, and living examples of successful leadership 
to the people of this region regardless of race or creed. 

If you should go down Mound Bayou way, deep in the Delta, you 
might find Dr. T. R. M. Howard and his wife, Helen. You might 
find him on his plantation as early as 5:00 a.m., or at the Friendship 
Clinic any day from 8:00 a.m. until—; and then you will have to 
chase him from one meeting to another until the late hours of the 
night. His wife's schedule may not be so wide in scope, but it is 
equally intense at times. When you do meet them in their very modern, 
livable home you will find two modest, sincere lovable persons who 
have set a wonderful example of what can be done in the develop- 
ment of human relations. 


George F. David is Professor of the Social Sciences at Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Obio. 
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The New York University Center 


For Human Relations Studies 
MOLLIE E. DUNLAP 


CONCEPTION OF THE IDEA 


Sensing the growing need for a training program for professional 
workers in human relations, a group of interested persons had a dream 
of establishing an intercollegiate, and possibly, am internaticnal center 
for this purpose. They hoped for an adequate bu‘!ding which would 
house a library, meeting rooms, work rooms and offices. The staff and 
students gathered here would represent all the fields of thought and 
endeavor which are closely concerned with the nature of man and so- 
ciety. In addition to the usual materials found in a library, the Center 
would have a growing depository of ‘‘clinical’’ records on the entire 
scope of human conflict, its dynamics and its treatment. 

H. H. Giles, in the February, 1951 issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, wrote: “The Center would, it was foreseen, have 
much to do in action as consultant and in carrying on training and 
research in many fields of work where an educational approach was 
desirable. Schools were a certain source of demand for this work. It 
was hoped that labor, education, business and industrial personnel 
training, government, social agencies, and others would see the need 
and would call on the Center for help.” 

For those students who would wish degrees in the field, it was 
thought necessary to affiliate with a university, but for noncredit work, 
which would include many kinds of training and research, and to en- 
able a large professional interchange, it would be best to operate inde- 
pendently of any other institution. 

With these ideas in mind, the “dreamers’’ began talks in 1945 
with administrators of several universities. Finally the Dean, the 
Chancellor, the Provost, the faculty, and the University Council of 
New York University saw the importance of the work and gave their 
approval. The result was, that in 1947, the Center for Human Rela- 
tions Studies was established as a unit of the School of Education of 
New York University, with financial support being shared by the 
University, the Bureau for Intercultural Education, a variety of founda- 
tions, organizations, individuals, and a nonprofit organization, Human 
Relations Studies, Incorporated. 
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A faculty consisting of a director, an executive secretary and 
many consultants represent, at least, fifteen fields: child development, 
rural education, experimental education, educational sociology, phi- 
losophy, public schoo! administration, anthropology, interpretative 
arts, adult education, economics, psychology, psychiatry, social econ- 
omy, sociometry and socio-drama together with evaluation and ad- 
ministration in higher education. 

From the beginning the founders felt that a staff of varied com- 
petencies was essential. Dr. Giles, the Director, wrote in the article 
mentioned above: “In effect, the staff meetings were to be themselves 
a principal proving ground of the idea that diverse disciplines should 
find a common ground in the theory and practice of a professional train- 
ing and research institution, training for a profession which did not 


exist, Doctor of Social Ills, Surgeon for the Cancers of Democracy! 

In 1953, the Center issued a publication, “The Nature of Human 
Relations Studies,” which shows in graphic form (1) a working defi- 
nition of human relations studies; (2) outlines of a program for train- 
ing and research which would be practicable in any institution of 
higher learning; and (3) next steps. An attempt is made in the 
remainder of this paper to interpret the graphic representation of 
these three topics. 


WHAT IS HUMAN RELATIONS STUDY ? 


As conceived by the Center, human relations study is an examina- 
tion of relationships of people based on data and theoretical concepts 
concerning the individual and society in the many forms of human as- 
sociation. Human relations is a field of knowledge and action con- 
structed for the purpose of dealing with areas of misunderstanding, 
conflict, prejudice, tension, and hatred. All over the world people are 
suffering because of their inability to associate with one another in such 
a way as to manifest individual and group harmony, to appreciate 
each other, to co-operate in groups, and to have a feeling of well-being 
that grows out of sound, healthful interpersonal and intercultural 
relations. Human relations is a “therapeutic” field designed to correct 
this inability. 

In the conceptualization of the field a// of the arts are concerned. 
It is this interrelationship which distinguishes it—the emphasis is upon 
the relational approach. It is assumed that human problems can be 
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dealt with only in their total context. “Educationally, human rela- 
tions is a graphic example of integrated learning, for it must deal with 
whatever aspect of the human and physical sciences, as well as of phi- 
losophy, the arts, and religion, that are relevant to a particular focus 
of concern. .. . It follows that a Center devoted to human relations 
studies cannot conceivably face its task without the close, continuous 
interpenetration of a whole cluster of areas.” (Theodore Brameld in 
The Journal of Educational Sociology 23:230-321, February, 1950.) 


In “The Nature of Human Relations Studies,” the brochure re- 
ferred to above, the field of human relations is conceived as a series 
of three widening circles: (1) the center circle focuses upon inter- 
personal relations, such as those between the sexes, family life and 
child development—these are the particular concern, then, of such 
sciences as psychology and psychiatry; (2) the second circle, which 1s 
wider than the first, includes such homogeneous groups as those dis- 
tinguished by race, religion, occupation, etc..—the special concern of 
anthropology, social psychology, sociology, and economics; (3) the 
third and outer circle represents the relations of whole peoples, na- 
tional and international relations—the concern of philosophy, politt- 
cal science, international law, etc. The three circles overlap and there 
is continuous interplay between the kind of human relations of the cen- 
ter circle and those of the other two. Brameld says: “Ideally, the 
aim should be to keep every phase of human relations, however per- 
sonal or however world wide, in fluid movement with other phases of 
the whole.” 

Human relations study is directed by the concepts of democratic 
philosophy, with its purpose being the full development of all, its 
highest value that of individual personality, and its faith in human 
intelligence. The philosophy of this field should express ‘‘a theory of 
values built out of the needs, wants and interests of human beings as 
these are revealed by scientific study of the world’s cultures,” and “at- 
tempt to establish by discussion and consensus those institutional pat- 
terns needed now and in the future in order that human beings may 
achieve utmost fulfillment of those values they possess most uni- 
versally.” (Brameld) 

A study of relationships of people should develop a human rela- 
tions technology, incorporating the art and science of (1) social con- 
flict analysis and treatment through diagnosis, prescription, handling— 
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variation and evaluation; (2) organizational analysis and planning in- 
cluding catharsis, involvement, communication and structure; (3) po 
sitional relationship analysis and retraining with a definition of role, 
status and self-image; (4) vector analysis and prediction emphasizing 
mobilization, drives, needs and identifications; (5) sociometric analy- 
sis and regrouping; (6) training deficiency analysis and program; (7) 
integration of scientific knowledge and application; and (8) interpre- 
tation and communication. 

This technology could be applied in institutional relations to hu- 
man development; in community relations to community organization 
(with special reference to employment, housing, education, health, 
recreation, public accommodations and service); in relations of cultural 
groups—ethnic, religious, national, socioeconomic, as well as in re- 
gional and international relations. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


In considering a program the staff of the Center for Human 
Relations Studies was confronted with certain challenges which had to 
be met. Dan W. Dodson lists these problems as follows: 


“1. How to aid the student to develop competencies rather than merely 
amass credits? 

2. How to bring the contributions of the various disciplines to bear 
around focal, human problems, rather than continue the present frag- 
mented approach of most education? 

3. How to discover the needed competencies in a new profession? 

4. How to develop an intelligent awareness of problems before students 
are told the answers? 

5. How to engage students in research and exploration on problems large 
enough to possess significance rather than the atomistic studies now 


undertaken ? 

6. Most learning takes place at present in settings which are static and 
fixed. Knowledge never exists in such a setting. It exists and is utilized 
in a setting which is relational and processua/. How to meet this prob- 
lem is one of the greater challenges to professional training.” (Journal 
of Educational Sociology 24:337, February, 1951.) 


It seems evident, that in order to meet the above challenges there 
must be a very close relationship between experience in the field and 
the courses to be offered within the Center. Hence a program of seminar 
and field work was designed, with a limited amount of credit being 
given for the latter. 

The basic courses at the Center include the following: (1) Orien- 
tation and Integration in Human Relations Education, (2) Current 
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Human Relations Problems, (3) Clinical Seminar in Human Relations 
Education, (4) Group Dynamics in Human Relations Education, 
(5) Social Action and Human Relations Problems, (6) Thesis Seminar 
in Human Relations Education, (7) Independent Study in Human 
Relations Education, (8) Field Work in Human Relations Education, 
(9) Social Research Methods Seminar, (10) Summer Workshop in 
Human Relations Education, (11) World Conflicts in Human Rela- 
tions Problems, (12) Legal Approaches to Human Relations Prob- 
lems, (13) Critique and Demonstration of Methodology and Mate- 
rials. Related courses in other departments of New York University 
are open to the students of the Center. 

The above human relations course experiences are designed to 
develop certain qualifications and competencies of the human relations 
professional. As a student of foundation content and skills the pro- 
fessional will develop a knowledge and application of related fields 
through literature and research. In the process he will acquire research 
and communication skills. As a person, the professional in human 
relations will develop (1) a realistic concept of self, (2) a maturity of 
personality, (3) a capacity for empathy, and (4) the ability to work 
with a wide range of variables. 

As a technician in the field he will acquire (1) group leadership 
skills and techniques, (2) ability to work as a team member, (3) com- 
munity and other organization skills, (4) competence to make compar- 
ative evaluation and (5) implementation of methods of effecting social 
change. As a professional with social purpose he wil! be dedicated to 
the cause of full democracy. 

“In addition to and concurrent with the formal training given the 
students, there are what might be called the ‘intangibles.’Generally 
speaking, these are the most indefinable elements which are part of the 
Center; a way of working, an atmosphere of friendliness and co-opera- 
tion, an informality, an emphasis which makes human relations rea} 
and not something out of books, a close and warm relationship betwee: 
students and staff, a ‘growing together’ among students.” (Ernestine 
Pannes in The Journal of Educational Sociology 24:357, February, 
1951.) 

The student seeking to enroll at the Center for Human Relations 
Studies is required to satisfy the staff on several points: (1) the strength 
of his interest in the professional field of human relations; (2) the 
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extent to which his academic and professional experiences qualify him 
for graduate training; (3) the stability of his personality; (4) his plans 
for the application of the training he wishes to receive. 

I o 


The first point is determined by means of personal interviews con- 
ducted by the staff of the Center and through an exhaustive autobiogra- 
phy which the student is required to present. This autobiography 
is not a mere chronological listing of events but an evaluation of the 
incidents and persons who have influenced the major decisions in the 
life of the student. 

To satisfy point two the student is required to submit in writing 
“the experiences in his professional life in which he has faced and dealt 
with problems of human relations.’” He must meet the requirements of 
the Office of Admissions of New York University and his acceptance as 
a graduate student is dependent upon agreement between the Center 
staff and the Office of Admissions. 


Letters from the employers and associates of the student are used 
in determining the third point. These persons are asked to give their 
estimate of the student's teaching and/or professional ability, his per- 
sonal qualifications, and his potential aptitude as a professional in the 
area of human relations. Further light on this point is revealed through 
interviews with the staff. 


To determine the fourth point—his plans for the application of 
the training he wishes to recetve—the student must answer in writing 


ae 


the following questions: “What do you personally feel are the most 
stressing problems in human relations? What plans have you made 
for application of the training you wish to have here? Why do you 
particularly wish to work in the Center for Human Relations Studies ?” 

Enrollment at the Center has included persons working in different 
types and levels of occupation including: schools and colleges, govern- 
ment, commerce and finance, management and labor, social service 
agencies, UN and UNESCO, psychological counseling, religious bodies, 
and others. Among them are adminstrators and supervisors of local, 
state, regional, national, and international operations. This diversity 
of professional backgrounds poses problems in integration, but it is one 
of the strongest factors in developing a more universal approach in 
human relations education. 
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NEXT STEPS 

In considering its development for the future, the Center has out- 
lined a proposed general professional training program in human rela- 
tions. This program is planned“ to the end that conscious attention to 
understanding and practices of human relations are basic to success of 
all educational effort’’ and must be part of the professional edu- 
cation of all students. In addition to the orientation to the human 
relations area through its theoretical background and field application, 
the program includes (1) a continuing inventory of human relations 
teaching and research in all divisional and departmental programs, 
(2) a continuing inventory of human relations requirements for suc- 
cessful on-the-job performance in all occupational groups, (3) profes- 
sional colloquia with faculty in human relations needs and develop- 
ments (4) a continuous interdisciplinary planning for program devel- 
opment, and (5) evaluation and report of program progress and 
findings. 

These goals are to be achieved through the interdisciplinary foun- 
dation courses with lecture—discussions, demonstration and field work. 
There will be questionnaire and discussion with divisional and depart- 
mental faculties, with employers and alumni. Annual or semi-annual 
meetings will be held with the core and partime staffs and invited 
specialists. An exploratory panel will have monthly or bi-weekly meet- 
ings for the continuous planning for program development. Evalu- 
ation and reports of progress and findings will be published in a bul- 
letin to be issued twice yearly. 


The functional integration of the various disciplines is to be 
achieved through certain foundation courses based on human relations 
and applied in field work. The basic course, to be called “Foundations 
of Education,” will incorporate large classes and a large staff with many 
specialized skills. New York University and community agencies will 
sponsor field projects for the application of the work in the related dis- 
ciplines. The projects will have a broad community base and be com- 
mitted to free inquiry and co-operative program development. The 
staff of the foundations course will supervise the projects, the cost of 
this field supervision being shared by the sponsoring agency. Graduate 
students working on related research problems will be assisted by 
undergraduate apprentices. 


During the years which the Center has been functioning, the 
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staff has discovered that in the development of the application of 
human relations studies there is need for special emphasis upon in- 
ternational education and cultural relations, research and foundation 
studies, and leadership and short courses. 

With reference to the first of these areas, it is conceded that 
national and cultural relations are educational problems. The purpose 
of the proposed program then will be to further the use of theory 
and technology of human relations studies by government and pri- 
vate organizations in international activity. Applying interdiscipli- 
nary training and human relations theory and skills, it is hoped that 
this purpose can be achieved by employing advisory committees, 
seminars abroad, conferences of human sciences, workshops and loca! 
seminars, evaluation of programs, and special contracts. 


The Center hopes to extend human relations theory and tech- 
nology for executives, supervisors, and others through leadership in- 
stitutes and short courses. The leaders will be exposed to the growing 
professionalization in human relations and the Center will be ex- 
posed to the widest field needs. These purposes will be achieved 
through (1) ten-day institutes; (2) two-day and one-day conferences, 
(3) contracts for in-service development programs to be held in 
school systems, industries, government offices, etc; (4) meetings 
of leadership to make a survey on the urgent problems in social 
agencies, education, government, labor, business and industry; (5) 
the development of specific proposals for research into these prob- 
lems; (6) the continued development of community-conflict studies 
of leadership stressing attitude education and democratic adminis- 
tration; and (7) the publication of progress reports on the processes 
and findings. 

Since only a small beginning has been made by the Center in 
research and surveys, it is planned to develop this area extensively— 
research being a continuing activity for students and staff. This ac- 
tivity will relate theory and practice in human relations in schools, 
government, other social institutions, labor and industry. There will 
be a survey of major assumptions, hypotheses and concepts as con- 
tributed by psychology, psychiatry, sociology, education, medicine, po- 
litical science, history, etc. Research into the development of the in- 
tegrating theory of dynamics will receive further attention. Commu- 
nity-needs surveys and diagnostic surveys of common human relations 
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practices in institutions and organizations will be conducted. Investi- 
gations of individual nature and nurture, and of social factors aiding 
and obstructing full human development will be made. The fiudings 
of the research projects and surveys will be disseminated through 
conferences and publications. 


CONCLUSION 

To the writer’s knowledge, New York University marks a new 
and distinctive departure in curriculum offerings—in establishing the 
Center for Human Relations Studies—at least to the comprehensive 
degree indicated in the brochure which forms the basis for this article. 
Many colleges and universities maintain research centers in human 
relations and emphasize to greater or lesser extent, through courses 
of study or other agencies, the need for definite consideration of 
human associational problems. 

The purpose of this presentation is to emphasize that institutions 
of higher learning might well follow the lead of New York Univer- 
sity and similar programs in their curriculum offerings at least to a 
limited extent, especially to the point of ixtegrating or unifying what- 
ever experiences are included in their programs that have to do with 
human relationship. 

We believe that New York University’s plan is highly potential 
and will! bear significant fruit for human betterment. The breadth and 
diversity of experience prorosed, and especially the principle of in- 
tegration that unifies them, must result in larger awareness and 
deeper comprehension on the part of the student of the problems 
that characterize human associational living. 
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FRONTIERS IN THE STUDY OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

The beginning of history-making in the 

science, might cautiously 

characterize the Institute on ‘Frontiers in 

the Study of Human Relations’ held at 

Boston University in commemoration of 


ful fill ment of 


its Founders Day, on March 16, 17 and 


1Q 1LOSA 
LO, >. k 


This is perhaps because at 
least four important assumptions were un- 
derlying the Conference. 

The first assumption—that the subject 
relations is “interdisciplinary”’ 


fact that 


of human 


—grew out of the the Human 


Relations Center at Boston University set 
the pattern for a Conference which was 
happily fashioned in its own image. Sec- 
ond, the Conference assumed the full va- 
lidity of the specialized sciences and other 
disciplines for our age and society. Third, 
the “‘interdisciplinary”” emphasis, regarded 
as the frontier of exploration, was assumed 
to involve further extension of science re- 
search, including more and better use of 
research And 
fourth, it was assumed that it ts the re- 


information available. 
sponsibility of every scientist and of every 
person, to contribute his utmost out of 
specialized understanding, talents or skills 
toward the improvement of human rela- 
tions by making science serve the highest 


well-being of all people. 


I. THE INTERDISCIPLINARY 
PROBLEM 
The faith in science which is indicated 
by these assumptions, was a continuously- 


recurring refrain. The difficulty of obser- 
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vation and audience was increased by the 
y 


breaking up into sectional discussion 


groups. One wished one could be in six 
places at the same time. But it was clear 
that science was being regarded as the in- 
strument for fulfilling man’s destiny ac- 
cording to his nature. Thus the human im- 


plication of science—that each science 
i > 
whatever its purity or precision, must be 
centrally concerned with human fulfill- 


} 


t; and 


ment; that the advance region in so- 
ial thought, the “Frontiers of Human 
Relations,’ is the interdisciplinary common 
ground and mutual responsibility of all of 
them together—seemed to be the keynote 
of the Conterence. There seemed no sug- 
gestion that one turn one’s back on science 
to deal with the deepest human needs; or, 
for example, that one is through with re- 
becomes that 


This faith in 
science seemed, therefore, an important 


when one’s concern 


> | 
searcn 


of morals and religion. 


part of a greater faith in the wholeness of 
human life; perhaps, even a greater faith in 
the all-comprehensive truth of the infinite 
reality, within which each scientific dis- 
cipline must explore its fragment. This 
greater faith in a completer science one 
first senses from understanding the way 
Boston University’s Human Relations Cen- 
ter is viewing the problem of human rela- 
tions. 

THE HUMAN RELATIONS CENTER 
is not another department of the Univer- 
sity. It relates alike to all the departments 
of all the schools of Boston University. 
This is probably the most significant fact 
about the Center. The Center’s claims are 
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modest as befits an experimental approach 
to human relations. But it thus tacitly 
assumes that the approach to human prob- 
lems will have to bring the various special- 
izations to bear upon them, and _ that 
human life problems inevitably cut across 
all the curriculum subject-wise areas. 

The Center is less than two years, old 
having been established in the autumn of 
1952. It grew out of the 1952 Founders 
Day Institute on the theme, ‘‘Brother- 
hood in Action.” All the faculties of the 
University participated in the planning 
and development, and continue to share 
in the control of the Center through the 
Policy and Planning Committee set up for 
the purpose. An advisory and supporting 
Board of Governors adds an important 
association of community leaders with 
University representatives. Its Director is 
Dr. Kenneth D. Benne, also the Theodore 
W. Berenson Professor of Human Rela- 
tions in the University. He came to the 
Center after a unique combination of ex- 
periences in helping to formulate the 
Foundations of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; the teaching 
of teachers at the University of Illinois 
and elsewhere; and co-operation with Kurt 
Lewin, the Michigan University people 
and others in the development of inter- 
group relations studies at Bethel, Maine 
and elsewhere. 

This Center of Human Relations pro- 
poses: “To strengthen and facilitate the 
University's programs for dealing with 
problems of human relations. Initially, 
its focus is on problems growing out of 
interracial, interethnic and interfaith rela- 
tionships. The Center aims to stimulate 
and Support programs of instruction, re- 
search and community service in human 
relations.’ At present, the four aspects of 
its program receiving stress are (1) im- 
provement of the undergraduate and grad- 
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uate general education program; (2) the 
training of specialists in human relations; 
(3) a program of research important for 
human relations; and (4) a service pro- 
gram in the surrounding community. 

Improvement of instruction in general 
education is to be attempted in two ways: 
(1) by bringing together members of the 
various faculties and students for the re- 
thinking of the kinds of processes now 
being used—rethinking which might lead 
to possible strengthening of the approach 
—and (2) by influencing students through 
the potentialities for learning which are to 
be found in their own community life. 

Training of specialists in human rela- 
tions is thought of as that which needs to 
be added to sound training in a particular 
discipline, in order to enable such a special- 
ist simply to make his responsible con- 
tribution to the well-being of people. It 
does not mean becoming top-heavy in a 
new discipline. Fellowships are to be 
provided to enable selected graduate stu- 
dents, in one of the University depart- 
ments and schools, to select a graduate or 
professional program in human relations 
studies. 

Research in human relations is more in 
the planning stage. It is hoped that sup- 
port of and grants to students and faculty 
members pursuing investigations leading 
to improving of human relations will 
stimulate scientific research throughout the 
University in significant directions; such as, 
more community service and social action 
research, more consistent and faithful ap- 
plication of research information already 
available, and an increase of basic research 
in all of the closely related disciplines. 

A service program in the community is 
to be extended from the Center. The aim 
is not to compete with service agencies 
already existing but to stand ready to help 
them by channeling the University’s re- 
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sources to them. It is expected that this 
service program will help the research 
program by opening up opportunity for 
field studies by students and faculty mem- 
bers. 


A Summer Workshop in the Improve- 
ment of Human Relations will be held at 
Osgood Hill, North Andover, Massachu- 
setts, from July 14—August 10, 1954, as 
an extension of the Center's service pro- 
gram. It will provide refresher-training 
for practitioners and leaders in the human 
relations field. This workshop experience 
will provide undergraduate and graduate 
students with the opportunity for the earn- 
ing of six semester hours credit. Inquiries 
about either the Summer Workshop or the 
program and services of the Center should 
be addressed to Boston University Hu- 
Relations Center, 226 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


“A FRONTIER IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP is appearing as part of 
the grow/ng concern for what is happen- 
ing to cmtemporary higher education, as 
the resu't of which human liberties are 
everywhere threatened.” This was the 
opening statement of Dr. Detley W. 
Bronk, President of Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, and former presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University. His 
keynote address opened the first session 
of the Institute on Tuesday, March 16. Dr. 
Bronk said: ‘“To understand the human im- 
plications of science becomes increasingly 
important as man’s helplessness in mod- 
ern life increases. The responsibility to 
speak out against what is happening is 
the right and obligation of the humblest.” 
He saw two very great needs in any ap- 
proach to the study of human relations. 
The first is to understand man as the hu- 
man unit. We tend to lose human values 
and ties in the social aggregation. It is hu- 
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man beings that are determining. The 
threatened return of the “dust bowl” is 
only one of many illustrations that nature 
reasserts itself merely in terms of motives 
and decisions of people as the human 
units. Man makes his conquest of nature 
or becomes its victim, simply as the out- 
growth of his own human nature at a 
given place and time. His raw human 
nature of biological environment and so- 
cial environment are but parts of his 
changing human nature, whether for good 
or ill. Secondly, there is needed greater 
unity of purpose and understanding in 
scholarship. Higher education has been 
concerned all too little with man. General 
education and survey courses have ap- 
proached this need, but on a very super- 
ficial level. Otherwise education has been 
fragmental and inadequate. One great 
need is for more opportunities to study 
the relation of one’s field of knowledge 
to the other fields of knowledge. Another 
equally great need is for a broader vision 
of the place of science and the humanistic 
studies in scholarship. This will mean 
more emphasis on scholarship and less on 
techniques. 

Youth are being cheated out of their 
future when we train them to think as we 
have thought or to do as we have done. 
The craving for security and the craving 
for scholarship are incompatibles. Science 
leads always to change. Specialization—a 
necessary element—must be supplanted 
with the broad view of the sweep of life. 

The biological approach to the under- 
standing of man’s nature must deal with 
man as a whole. This includes, as part 
of his environment, his growing grasp of 
technology. Human relations problems 
are continually evolving. But an unchang- 
ing faith in the great values which belong 
to man, the unit, must go along with each 
new advance; is, in fact, increasingly cru- 
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cial with the growth of the complexity and 
difficulties of the problems. 


This COMMON FRONTIER OF THE 
VARIED SCHOLASTIC DISCIPLINES 
was to be considered by each of the fields 
represented in the first set of twelve sec- 
tional meetings. Seven of them, Philoso- 
phy, Cultural History, Language and Sym- 
bolism, Social Science, Law and Political 
Science, Physical Science, and Health 
Studies, met the first day in morning and 
afternoon sessions totaling nearly five 
hours. The first day closed with a din- 
ner meeting at which Lawrence K. Frank 
addressed the Institute on “The Interdits- 
ciplinary Frontier in Human Relations 
Studies.” The remaining five sections, 
Religion, Music and Fine Arts, Literature, 
Personality Psychology, and Biology simi- 
larly met the second day. Then, in the 
late afternoon, a panel of the recorders of 
the twelve sections represented their 
groups in a Summary Session with Direc- 
tor Kenneth D. Benne of the Human Re 
lations Center in the chair. 

A pageant, The Bond that Unites Us, 
presented by the international students of 
Boston University and directed by Pro- 
fessor Harold Ehrensberger of the Schoo! 
of Theology, fittingly closed the second 
day. In the pageant, Mr. and Mrs. Inter- 
national, a symbolic couple, visited by an 
ambassador of international goodwill, are 
shown the enacted scenes of the “bonds 
that unite us,’’ in the symbolic span from 
birth through death in different countries 
of the world. 

At noon, on the third and last day, 
President Harold C. Case of Boston Uni- 
versity delivered the address for the Con- 
vocation honoring the Founding Fathers of 
the institution, on the subject, “The Im- 
provement of Human Relations, Everyone's 


Responsibility.” No one can be free, he 
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said, while protecting his own enslavement 
of others. We have to learn that to be free 
means that anyone can go his own way 
and choose his own way of life. “‘Anti- 
intellectualism in this nation is a tempo- 
rary pose.’” We must emphasize successes 
and recognize “the giory of man’s prog- 
ress.” 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HU- 
MAN RELATIONS FRONTIERS. Pro- 
fessor Clyde Kluckhohn, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of Harvard Uni- 
versity, led off the Social Science section 
with the subject, ‘Anthropological Studies 
f Human Relations.’ Anthropology, he 
holds, should trace biological and beha- 
vioristic variations and constancies between 


groups which, by cutting across social 


c a 
science studies, should furnish the scien- 
tic perspective which is greatly needed. 


Little has been accomplished toward 
this end. Cne suspects that statistics 


' 
have been trusted 


too much and observa- 
tron too little. There has not been enough 
cross-testing of cultures, as for example, 
the need for an empirical study of the 
culture of the United States by European 
and Asiatic scientists. Intercultura! rela- 
tions contain little of scientific interest or 
value, because of thus lacking in an inter- 
pretative intercuitural character. But the 
greatest need is for categories which would 


make comparisons valid. More attention 


should be given to structural as compared 
with content identities, as they seem to 
have more of the unchanging and uni- 


versal in their make-up. 


The dilemma of our relativism as scien- 
lists was brought out in the discussion by 
Roger Brown, discussant, also from the 


1 


Social Relations Department at Harvard 
University. Being human, and part of our 
own investigation, he said, we learn to 
listrust our own objectivity. We, then, 
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tend to concentrate on the ‘‘scientifically 
As Clyde Kluck- 
hohn pointed out, it is only in linguistics 
that anything like constant units (such as 
atoms and electrons) have been identified. 
Social science problems are not scientifical- 


manageable problems.” 


ly manageable, except in the mass; and, 
hence, least so in their most significant as- 
pects. 


Our academic disciplines are historical 
accidents, added Roger Heyns, General 
Education, Harvard, the other discussant. 
If, then, cultural studies show that ‘‘con- 
tent changes but form remains,’ would 
this indicate why, when we know that all 
the tields of knowledge are interdepend- 
ent, we still all try to define each field as 
being separate? Might this not indicate 
one of the many resistances to the inter- 
disciplinary research or approach to human 
relations? The usual research, mainly 
through statistics, being no longer avail- 
able in the interdisciplinary field, we tend 
to shun the problems for which we lack 
the necessary skills. Another problem, he 
pointed out, is our weakness in applying 
our research material. We need some one 
who, in a role like the engineer in his re- 
lation to physics, can work between the 
scholarly field and the field where the hu- 
man relations require improving. 

In the afternoon, the Physical Science 
section people came in to join with the 
Social Science section. They said, face- 
tiously, that they had ‘found too little 
disagreement’’ among themselves. They 
had separated the science areas into the 
social and the physical, deciding that the 
latter was “simple by comparison because 
dealing with variables easily controlled.” 
Social sciences have to deal with “prob- 
lems of organized complexities.” But they 
felt the two areas are also similar in that 
“both deal with units in groups.’ It was 
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generally agreed in the joint section that 
the social sciences represent to a consider- 
able degree an unexplored frontier of 
science, the further development of which 
is important for all sciences as for all hu- 
man problems. It was this conclusion 
which seems to have led the physical sci- 
entists into the section on the social sci- 
ences. 

“THE INTERDISCIPLINARY FRON- 
TIERS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
STUDIES” appropriately closed the first 
day. This was the address at the dinner 
meeting at which the Human Relations 
formally presented. The 
speaker, Lawrence K. Frank, author, lec- 
turer, consultant, has served on scores of 


Center was 


agencies working for the improvement of 
human relations. 

The breakdown of the Western cultural 
pattern. How to live and what to do, he 
suggested, has made the study of human 
nature in relation to all nature a field bor- 
dering all the fields and especially help- 
ful to ali the disciplines. He traced the 
disintegration of the Western cultural 
pattern in its outward form during the 
past thirty to forty years. Formerly we 
knew what we were called upon to do. 
The master-servant relationship was part 
of a pattern universally believed and ac- 
cepted. Citizenship was laid down in its 
details. The literature of the period re- 
cords what has happened to our cultural 
security and ourselves. As the result, many 
are ready to accept authority or to find 
any other “escape from freedom.” 


Renewing our social order is the prob- 
lem which confronts all the disciplines. 
A free society, requiring politically autono- 
mous citizens, can rely upon the highest 
morality and standards of character. It is 
both a privilege and a burden to live in 
such an age. We can perceive the chal- 
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lenge of this frontier of human relations 
and press forward with courage. The 
speaker suggested some “hunches” which 
might prove useful in the new pioneering: 


(1) Culture is that which is sought 
through human striving. A social order is 
this human search in which each member 
is actively engaged and continually respon- 
sive. Human conduct is channelled 
through culture and flows from adults to 
children. This is the dynarnic concept of 
culture. 


(2) A new technique is needed which 
can deal with the dynamics of human be- 
havior. An example given was that of 
the Dakota farmers who, when their 
wheat producers’ co-operative was declared 
unconstitutional, turned to the Nonpartisan 
League. 


(3) “Orchestration not integration” of 
the diverse approaches to human units— 
persons, primary groups, family, commu- 
nity—is needed. Each separate interpre- 
tation, assumption, approach, must be part 
of the “multidisciplinary approach,” but 
also there must be constructed some shared 
assumptions, now not agreed upon, about 


human behavior. 


(4) Last, mew and proper aspirations 
make our present conflict. It is a day 
when some raise old slogans as though 
the problem is, “who shall be sacrificed, 
for whom?” But it is a day when peo- 
ple need to be helped to give up their 
archaic patterns. 


Il. THE RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

In the Religion Section, one of the five 
reserved for the second day, Prentiss 
Pemberton, Professor of Christian Ethics 
at Andover Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, indicated what a study of the relig- 
ious dimensions of human relations would 
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entail and what new methods would be 
necessary for the study. 


Religious faith he defined as the “act 
of a total self within the framework of 
a cult.” [Cult is near to culture and from 
the same root. Ed.] Such human action 
of total self-involvement is to be differ- 
entiated from any fragmental concept or 
approach. Therefore, the comparative so- 
ciological study of religion is not what 
is needed, but a study of faith, action and 
cult practices, particularly those in the 
history of Western society. Through such 
study the Christian dimensions can be 
disclosed and made use of. 


Human Relations denote a specific ab- 
straction—that of a “democratic com- 
munity wherein expanding growth needs 
of persons are adequate to lead to matu- 
ration of the total self.’ Such beings are 
free in a social sense which combines 
use of the critical faculty with ‘mutually 
supportive action’ in which wills of per- 
sons and of the society conjoin. 


Determining the Christian dimensions 
of human relations requires bringing 
these together—faith act of the total 
person within the democratic community 
as thus ideally defined. This Christian 
measurement of democratic community- 
building means applying ethical respon- 
sibility in the process. 


The dominance of Christian ethics in 
Western society, historically, has dimin- 
1shed as the need for it, in terms of grow- 
ing selves within dynamic communities, has 
increased. As the tensions produced by 
technology have increased the need to 
center life around a unifying element, 
Christianity has lost its own unifying dy- 
namism. In its period of development, 
Christianity furnished dynamism for per- 
sons within static institutions. But now, 
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in an age of static selves within dynamic 
institutions, Christianity has lost its ethi- 
cal relevance. 

Where we go from here will depend 
upon the ability to develop careful meth- 
odology and empirical conceptual tools 
for the performance of a new task. It 
will mean the discovery of mew ways of 
doing things. In the discussion, it was 
brought out that the need is now a_revo- 
jutionary need. What conception of 
Christian ethics will enable Christianity 
to help meet this need? Christianity in 
modern times has been “tailing the 
process.” It has thought little about what 
a Christian society would be. 


The. historic role of Christian influ- 
encing was discussed. The modern unhap- 
py possibility, already described, it was 
noted, is behind the process in any age— 
“pathetically behind in a dynamic age.” 
Its opposite, ‘“headism,” peculiar to the 
medieval church, was seen to be equally 
inadequate. it was the society that in- 
fluenced the church. 


Witnessing was thought to be a third 
possibility, but needs to be rethought 
and reformulated in terms of appropri- 
ateness and sharpened application. The 
group accepted that Christian influence, if 
adequate, would have to be discovered in 
line with the dynamic role of democracy 
as social experimentation. This would 
tule out both “means-end rationality’ 
and any absolutism of accumulated resi- 
due. The old has its place and value but 
not to dictate its forms to the new. The 
difference between the static and dynamic 
concepts of culture was vividly pointed 
up in this discussion. 

In summary, Prentiss Pemberton em- 
phasized that one will not be able to react 
to this unless one feels the tremendous 
predicament of man. Only an under- 
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standing of the structure of man’s predica- 
ment—his idolatry of the group, espe-tal- 
ly his great idolatry of the state—can 
lead to a sense of the significant meaning 
of the concept, “Christian Society.” 

IN THE SUMMARY SESSION, at the 
close of the second day, a panel made up 
of the recorders of the twelve groups, 
summarized the findings of the sections. 
In closing, Kenneth D. Benne, as its chair- 
man, in a summary of the summary point- 
ed out four elements of agreement: (1) 
Recognition of the laws of some kind of 
system and order is common. Literature, 
the least confident area, nevertheless re- 
cognizes a kind of cycle of change, dating 
around 1910, which it shared with the 
arts. Could it relate to a life cycle of a 
civilization? The common insistence, how- 
ever, was that man is the responsible 
factor in change, and Spenglerism is 
generally repudiated. 

(2) We cannot take for granted a sys- 
tem of values. Harmony can be lost and 
must continuously be recovered. This does 
not signify complete cultural relativity. 
The anthropologists showed the greatest 
obsession with absolute objectivity. What 
it does signify is probably that value sys- 
tems along with cultures are dynamic in 
nature, as is all human history, and that 
the static in values or cultures is a kind 
of unfortunate suspended animation of 
what should properly be always the mov- 
ing drama on the human stage. 

(3) Human relations must be under- 
stood in this context of change. 

(4) We need to emphasize two things: 
(a) the need to collaborate in the changes 
which will have to be made. For this there 
must first be awareness of the need for 
collaboration. (b) There must be under- 
standing of the very great difficulties which 
will be faced in this process. We must 
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become more sensitive to our use of lan- 
guage and symbols, especially in using non- 
technical language, as a very necessary qual- 
ification. 
Ill. THE APPLICATION OF SCHOL- 
ARLY KNOWLEDGE 

The third and last day was devoted 
to the problem of making use of knowl- 
edge available from all the disciplines in 
application to human relations problems. 
Six new sections: Action Research, Com- 
munity Organization, Leadership De- 
velopment, Education, Business and Indus- 
trial Organization and Social Work, were 
set up to run through the day and to be 
followed by the second Summary Session 
in the late afternoon. 
.. That other part of science seemed to be 
the emphasis of Ronald Lippitt, Professor 
of Psychology and Sociology and Program 
Director of the Research Center for Gtoup 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan, 
in his paper presented before the section 
on Action Research. Lippitt suggested 
that research in human action is as much 
research and as much science as any fe- 
search and science. It bears a close rela- 
tionship to all science. As a science of 
problem-solving it has such well-defined 
areas as the setting of goals, the discovery 
of techniques and experimentation with 
them, the mobilizing of human effort, the 
spotting of difficulties, and the usual re- 
search methods in the gathering of infor- 
mation. Each of these was elaborated by 
the speaker. We must get rid of the no- 
tion, he added, that science is only for 
specialists. ‘‘Participation by all of us in 
the use of scientific method . . . seems to 
offer the best results in the tackling and 
licking of our most perplexing problems 
of personal, group and intergroup action.” 

HERE IS THE FRONTIER—was the 
impression left by the full Summary Ses- 
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sion. “A whole spectrum of problems is 
raised,’ concluded Director Benne. There 
is recognition common to these sections, 
that many of the problems of the social 
scientist differ from those of the practi- 
tioner, though there are also many that 
they have in common. More such coming 
together (as this Institute) is needed for 
developing mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy in facing the common problems. It 
is possible that commonness in approach 
and methods which we can trust may thus 
evolve. Already, references to the value 
of the case method, coming from various 
But there are 
areas of differences illustrated by the social 
worker's preference for the community, 
actron people’s preference for the small 
group, and the educator's interest in inte- 
gration. Between the people for whom 
knowledge is knowledge and those who 
have pressing problems to solve is the 
need for people who can apply knowledge 
to the problems. This may prove to be 
the problem of problems, Dr. Benne said: 
It raises the fundamental questions of the 
nature of knowledge and of the need for 
new skills and insights. 


IV. EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The above presents one observer's at- 
tempt to report a Conference having far 
too many facets for any one person to 
cover. But a selection of those meetings 
most favorable for the securing of an over- 
all impression, was attempted. Out of 
these impressions and his experiences, the 
writer wishes to point up three needs, on 
the frontier of human relations, which 
emerge within the Conference, as being 
the places where the most urgent imme- 
diate investigation should follow: 


sections, is an example. 


(1) We need to round out our under- 
standing of what science 1s and does. Too 
much research has tragically omitted its 
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better part, which is the ‘inclusive’ part 
of research. This relationship of the ‘‘ex- 
clusive’ and the “inclusive” in research 
has been the thesis of the ‘Methods of 
Research” course, over the years, of Pro- 
fessor Robert Bruce Raup of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. His picture 
of a pigeon-holed half-research (of a half- 
science) is still damagingly accurate as a 
description of present-day scientific ac- 
tivity. 

The Conference revealed the other, hap- 
pier side of the shield, that this realiza- 
tion is perceptibly dawning: that a half- 
science is as dangerous as a half-truth and 
for the same reason. This Conference has 
indicated that the new day of a full- 
rounded science, in which the inclusive 
will be combined with the exclusive 
in research, is at least around the corner. 


Fact-finding in any area requires the 
specialized approach, up to the required 
delimitation for proper probing. But the 
same compulsion which drives the scien- 
tist to seek his definite limit—the search 
for truth—should drive him to a recon- 
sideration of his goals in terms of his dis- 
coveries. If he is not competent to con- 
sider such rethinking of his goals he is not 
fully prepared as a scientist. This is where 
science—academicians have sadly fallen 
down, If, for example, through our tech- 
nology we destroy our civilization, can 
we say we have been scientific? Where is 
our “system with reference to the sum to- 
tal of knolwedge?”” Which of our own 
tests can we then meet? We are not prag- 
matic—our technology does not actually 
work in any conceivable human sense. We 
are not realistic—we have not actually got- 
ten at the roots of anything. We cannot 
even say that we are economic—we have 
not seriously regarded the importance of 
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the “science of the production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of wealth.” 


(2) A new understanding of the role 
of the practitioner, it seems to the writer, 
would be an inevitable result of this new 
understanding of a full-rounded science. 
The Conference felt the need for a role 
between the scholarly material and the 
practitioner in human relations. Is this 
role not a scientific role? Is the practi- 
tioner at his best not a scientist? Does not 
the physicist recognize that the engineer 
is as much a scientist as himself? Does 
not the chemist so regard the applied 
chemist? Is it because the social scientist 
feels less secure, that he tends to be unable 
to think of his science in terms which go 
beyond those studies which must depend 
upon statistics, mathematical formulas, 
laws or averages, and the like? Is our ob- 
session with these ‘‘scientifically manage- 
able problems’ stemming out of our par- 
ticularly false sense of the need to be as- 
sured that we too are scientists? And is 
not science in general partly responsible 
for this false obsession, out of its own 
one-sided obsession with its own speciali- 
zations and “their easily controlled varia- 
bles?” What is a scientist? Was John 
Dewey any less the scientist in his labora- 
tories of the classroom and the community? 
Was Gandhi any less the political scien- 
tist when he carried into every Indian vil- 
lage his new and unique “experiments 
with truth?” 


(3) And last, do we need to learn how 
to regard the Christian task and the demo- 
cratic task as the mutually-meshing parts of 
the single scientific process of experimen- 
talism? This would mean an end of dog- 
matism and absolutism of both church and 
state. It would mean a process of investi- 
gation, reformulation, revision and re- 
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form. Are both democracy and Chris- 
tianity in need of such reformulation and 
renewal? “Thus saith the State’ is even 
more confounding of such scientific atti- 
tudes and processes than was “Thus saith 
the Lord.” The Lord could not speak nor 
could ‘“government’’ function in either 
case. 


Rethinking and reformulation of democ- 
racy may be the most urgent possible po- 
litical science research. There must be in- 
cluded some of the later historical devel- 
opments which directly bear upon its 
functioning and nonfunctioning; such as, 
(a) the international crisis, in revealing 
democracy'’s inner self-contradictions; (b) 
the revolution in India, as experime..tal- 
ism in the methodology of struggle against 
tyranny; (Cc) socialism, as the second great 
revolution within democracy; and (d) the 
new international aspect of popular aspi- 
ration, in its attempt to rise above national 
boundaries and realize “world citizenship.” 


Christian witness must be rethought and 


reformulated. If it really means revealing 
what God's presence in the life of Jesus 
signified, then it would be the human com- 
munity in progress toward its universal 
realization—world community. Democratic 
fulfillment can be best described in the 
same terms. 

Human life is possible only in human 
relations. Is not, then, the witness, sig- 
nificantly, witness-in-community, as among 
Jesus and the disciples and also in the first 
century Christianity? Is not, then, com- 
petitive rivalry for adherents, power or 
wealth, whether of church or state, a 
spirit alien alike to the Christian and the 
democratic ideals? 

There is a spirit, moving in human his- 
tory, which today arouses longing for uni- 
versal community and its appreciation and 
understanding locally. This rebirth of the 
“human community” is the answer to a 
world fissured with suspicion, hate and 
greed. Is this a Christian task, a demo- 
cratic task or the task of science? Or is it 
the common task of all three? 
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This section will be devoted to inci- 
dents and decisions that deter or promote 
progress toward the betterment of hu- 
man relations in any or all of the insti- 
tutional areas of the national and inter- 


national scene. 
WHATS HAPPENING IN AFRICA 


The political situation throughout the 
continent of Africa is generally considered 
violent and explosive. For example, Gen- 
eral Naguib of Egypt lost his power and 
regained it, both within the period of 
the latter part of February and the early 
part of March of this year. But south of 
Egypt and the Sahara Desert, in the 
larger portion of Africa which has been 
cut off from European influences for cen- 
turies until comparatively recent times, 
even greater political, social and economi- 
cal upheaval is underway. 

Lowell Ragatz (Twelve Questions on 
Africa. Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Monthly, February 15, 1944) lists 
three reasons for the present ferment: 

First, there is the sudden impact of 
an industrial Western society on Negro 
life completely revolutionizing the latter. 
The impact was so sudden and great that 
normal evolutionary processes have not 
been able to run their true course. The 
African has been left dazed, befuddled, 
and keenly resentful. Second, there is 
the shameless exploitation to which the 
Negroes (many well developed in the 
African sense, keenly alert, and highly 
intelligent) have been subjected. Third, 
the introduction of Christian teachings 
and the idea that ‘all men are brothers.’ 
And finally, the opening of schools which 
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bring young men together and expose 
them to such revolutionary doctrines as, 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. Chris- 
tianity, by its very character, effectively 
undermines white supremacy, ‘the white 
man’s burden’ concept, and group exploi- 
tation. To members of the ‘Colonel Blimp’ 
ruling cast, it is nothing short of seditious 
teaching. 

Recent studies of Africa have caused 
authorities to correct their opinions re- 
garding the maturity and the intelligence 
level of the African leaders. Many of 
the leaders have been educated in French 
British, and American universities and 
their political maturity is superior to that 
of the average student because of the con- 
ditions, with which they have been con- 
fronted. They have become endowed with 
a purpose which serves them well while 
securing their education. The African is 
not motivated to education so much for its 
material awards or its associated increase 
in standards of living. He is motivated by 
a deep almost spiritual appeal because he 
realizes that greater education comes near 
being a panacea for the plight of his 
countrymen. 


The darkest picture in Africa centers 
around Malan and his policy of apartheid 
in the Union of South Africa. Under 
Malan’s leadership one of the most men- 
acing fascist powers in the world today 
has developed. The present state of 
affairs enchances the possibility that the 
Union of South Africa might sever its 
connections with the British Empire, and 
if this occurs the stage for the most cruel 
racial war in history would be set. 
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Another “hotbed’’ is Kenya where 
the natives have been fighting a con- 
tinual war with the whites whom they 
regard as exploiters and soil usurpers. 
The native Negro economy there has been 
completely destroyed because the whites 
have seized the superior lands for them- 
selves. Consequently, the Jim-Crow poli- 
cy, which was immediately put into prac- 
tice, aroused animosity and_belligerency 
among the natives and caused a situation 
which resulted in open warfare by the 
now well-known Mau Mau order and 
complete submission by the others. 

These general uprisings in Africa, 
believed by some to have been inspired 
by communistic influences but not sub- 
stantiated through first hand studies and 
reports, seem rather to stem directly from 
the abrupt awakening of the masses to 
the true state of affairs in which they 
find themselves. ? 

Against this foreboding background, 
there are some brighter spots, such as 
the Republic of Liberia which is develop- 
ing rapidly into a model African state; 
even there a lack of mutual understand- 
ing between the Liberians of American 
origin and the native population of the 
interior exists. 

The British are attempting to forestall 
any further degree of political unrest in 
Africa lest they be overthrown. One of 
their experimental methods is according 
self-government to the Gold Coast where 
an American educated leader, Kwame Nk- 
rumah, has become Prime Minister. These 
attempts are not confined to the British 
alone; the Belgians, Portuguese, and French 
also are taking steps to bring about better 
relations between themselves and the Afri- 
cans. The concept of “‘partnership” now 
seems to be emerging and with it there 
is a new sense of responsibility for native 
welfare for the first time. Honest efforts 
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are being made to undo past wrongs and 
to instill a willingness to co-operate. 

The significance of this great histori- 
cal perspective for the United States is 
that within the past twenty years our ex- 
ports to Africa have grown from thirty 
million dollars to three hundred million 
dollars each year. In return, we are im- 
porting from Africa, large deposits of 
uranium, iron ore, manganese, and gold. 
Rubber and palm oil imports are also of 
considerable significance. 

Of greater significance, however, is 
the total scope of this vast frontier, called 
by some, the last frontier of the Western 
world. Total scope is interpreted as mean- 
ing not just imports or exports but rather 
the complete implanting of modern 
United States methods into the total 
economy of Africa. This continent now 
furnishes a major outlet for many Ameri- 
can technicians, engineers, agricultural ex- 
perts, medical, and missionary workers. As 
this giant continent stirs and awakens, it 
behooves the Western world to move 
rapidly into an operation of goodwill and 
partnership which will help native self- 
interest coincide with our own. 

DAYTON’S HUMAN RELATIONS 
INSTITUTE 

The Dayton Urban League together 
with 59 other civic organizations launched 
a fourfold study of employment, education, 
health, and housing during the month of 
February, 1954. 

The Institute set forth the principle 
that good human relations must be plan- 
ned and that absence of planning was in 
itself a kind of plan which does not pro- 
duce desired results. It was stated that 
research and appraisal in terms of what 
is desired will become necessary compon- 
ents for the further implementation of 
plans for effecting better human relations. 
A suggestion was made that planning 
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might begin with a study of the present 
situation. 

While studying the factors which led 
to the present situation, the amounts paid 
for removing friction between metals were 
compared with the amounts paid for re- 
moving friction between peoples. It was 
concluded that the general population is 
just beginning to learn that the promotion 
of good human relations will pay big divi- 
dends. The factors affecting the lives of 
people: such as inventions; political, social, 
and economic conditions; population move- 
ments; and industrialization of the country- 
side, were recommended for study and 
analysis. The institute will be carried be- 
yond the activity of a single day. Plans 
are underway for studying and doing 
something about the problems discovered 
in areas of education, housing, employ- 
ment, and health. 

Attention was called to both the do- 
mestic and world-wide forces which play 
upon people everywhere, since they are 
the forces which are subtly at work in all 
our human relations. It was pointed out 
that the United States is not progressing 
well with its melting pot concept at the 
present. From a world-wide viewpoint, 
class and color lines are seen as poten- 
tials for creating misunderstanding and 
sowing the seed for the organization of a 
vast league of destitute people based on 
color. 


i 


AN ACT OF HUMAN WELFARE 


The wives of the five United States con- 
gressmen who were injured by the gunfire 
fanatical Puerto Ricans in the House of 
Representatives on March 1, 1954 gave a 
dinner in honor of Puerto Rican officials 
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in Washington immediately after the shoot- 
ings. The move was designed to offset any 
attitudes that might develop against the 
Puerto Rican people as a whole. The 
wives realized that they alone could 
do more than anyone else to bring about 
understanding in this unfortunate situa- 
tion. 





A BOYS TOWN FOR KOREA 


Members of the Fifth Regimental Com- 
bat Team of the United States were deeply 
moved by their observations of the tragic 
conditions which faced the youth of Ko- 
rea. To help the children, many of whom 
were both hungry and homeless, this regi- 
ment took time out from battle to raise 
$20,000 from their pay checks to estab- 
lish a YMCA Boys Town outside Seoul. 
Erection of the first seventeen buildings 
began in April 1953, and already more 
than 200 children are being served in the 
classrooms, dormitories, and assembly hall 
which have been completed recently. 





A FIELD OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


A field of thirty acres near Hillsboro, 
Ohio, was plowed in a few hours by twelve 
men with tractors. The field was owned 
by Y. E. Kendall who became unable to 
catch up on his plowing because he had 
been devoting much time to his wife who 
had been hospitalized for several weeks. 

The example is cited here for The Record 
because it is typical of a number of human 
relations acts which are taking place 
throughout the country daily; and because 
it shows that there is an inherent human 
goodness within us that awaits constantly 
a call to action. 
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Walter, Paul A. F., Jr. Race and Culture 
Relations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 

Marden, Charles F. Minorities in American 
Society. New York: American Book 
Company, 1952. 

Brown, Francis and Roucek, Joseph S. 
One America. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1952. 

The three books under review here are 
symptomatic of what for a long time has 
been America’s number one dilemma; a di- 
lemma which now has reached a signifi- 
cant climax with the decision regarding 
integration of the races in Southern pub- 
lic school systems at the pinnacle of ‘the 
crest. 

Newspaper headlines like “Segregation 
Ended in Public Schools,’ novels such as 
Color Blind and Kingsblood Royal, movies 
depicting minority-majority group con- 
flict, radio and television programs all 
show a continued and increased public con- 
cern in the condition of minority groups. 


Walter, Marden, and Brown and Roucek 
all stay within the circumference of scien- 
tific fact and venture very little opinion 
or prediction that is not based upon well- 
established principles and accepted stud- 
ies. 

This characteristic is one factor that 
makes all three of these books highly 
suitable as texts for human relations courses 
concerned specifically with minority group 
problems—this is not to say that any one 
of them does not make interesting read- 
ing for the nonstudent. Any lay person 
who is for one reason or another inter- 


ested in the various minority-majority 
group relations would find all three en- 
joyable as well as profitable and perhaps 
even exciting in places. 

All three of these authors are attempt- 
ing to spell out the conditions of minority 
groups. As Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
English critic and poet, has said, in order 
to understand any book one has to know 
what the author is trying to do, how well 
he has done it and whether it was worth 
doing. In these three respects these books 
should be easily understood by every 
reader. 

Walter, in Race and Culture Relations, 
is a little broader than the others in his 
analysis of relations between individuals 
and groups. He has not confined his study 
to the treatment of minority groups but 
has expanded the scope to include cultural 
relations. While Brown and Roucek, and 
Marden have confined themselves prima- 
rily to the American scene, Walter gives 
more of a world orientation to race and 
and cultural relations. 

He conceives of race as a biological con- 
cept, one which Brewton Berry in his 1951 
publication, Race Relations, finds a little 
difficult to make of race, but which is 
shared by J. B. S. Haldane, a geneticist, 
in his 1938 publication, Heredity and 
Politics. 

In Race and Culture Relations, Walter 
has succeeded in relating seemingly unre- 
lated data regarding races, cultures, accul- 
turation, prejudice, and areas and peoples 
of the world, into a coherent theoretical 
structure. 

The story of human relations, of the re- 
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lations between races or cultures, is an un- 
finished equation written through time. 
While events in the complicated past seem 
to contribute to the complexity of one side 
of the equation, objective, well-documented 
texts like Race and Culture Relations sim- 
plify the understanding of the other. 


America has now turned a corner—per- 
haps the cormer—on race relations. As 
Walter states: ‘Two world wars in the 
first half of the twentieth century and sub- 
sequent developments have been accom- 
panied by profound disturbances in race 
and culture relations in all inhabited areas 
of the earth. .. . The general agitation be- 
comes evident in the United States when 
hundreds of communities which had not 
been aware within memory of local race 
problems, suddenly found them insistently 
intruding themselves upon civic conscious- 
ness.”” 

History has produced three types of 
race theory: the theological, the racist or 
radical determinist, and the present-day 
more prevalent ‘‘mutualist.” These, as 
exemplified by the Aryan Myth, the racial 
theories of De Gobineau, Gumplowicz, 
are here treated criti- 
cally in the light of more recent and more 
accurate observations. A study of culture 
detail in painstaking and time consuming, 
but Walter has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this and has given the reader a sys- 
tematic analysis of major regions, with 
demographic trends as 
crucial to existing and future adjustment 
problems. 


and Ratzenhofer, 


emphasis upon 


Marden’s Minorities in American Soci- 
ety is definitely a different type of treat- 
ment of the broad area of human rela- 
tions. It is mot suitable as a text for a 
course in race relations but is excellent 
for a course concerned with minority 


groups. It is truly a text in the sociology 
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of minorities. It analyzes dominant-mi- 
nority relations both as a general type of 
social structure and as a general form of 
social process in our national history. 


The approach to the study of minori- 
ties here is similar to that in Donald 
Young’s earlier text, American Minority 
Peoples. Like Young, rather than treat 
each minority group particularistically, the 
author studies the various groups in their 
to the norm-setting “native” 
group. This new, more integrated ap- 
proach has continued since the appearance 
of Young's book in 1932. This treatment 
of minorities differs from those by earlier 
authors by taking as the central unit, not 
minority groups as such but rather the re- 
ations or the dynamic interactions between 
the minority and the majority or dominant 
group. 

An interesting and welcome feature of 
Marden’s volume is his enlarged scope. He 
includes not only groups variously de- 
scribed as ethnics, races and immigrants, 
but also religious groups which are also 
minority groups. Here he shows that in 
the process of acculturation, religious dif- 
ferences from the normative protestantism 
f the native American have been retained 
in larger measure than any of other cul- 
tural differences and to what extent re- 
ligious differences have affected dominant- 
minority relations. 


relation 


The book is well-written and is cer 
tainly a desirable addition to sociological 
literature. 

The volume of many authors is fre- 
quently much more difficult to evaluate 
than the work of a single writer. Brown 
and Roucek’s One America has over half 
2 hundred contributors, fifty-one to be ex- 
act. It has even more independent sec- 
tions. One of the editors, Joseph Roucek, 
made twelve different contributions. 
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The book is like the statistican’s “‘gen- 
eral table.” It has great value as a refer- 
ence text on minority groups. It brings to- 
gether in a readily accessible and easily un- 
derstood form much of the data bearing 
on the subject of minorities and their 
problems. The text is divided into five 
parts with Part Two as the most preten- 
tious. This section has forty-four different 
articles describing an equal number of 
minority groups in America. These articles 
were written by recognized authorities in 
the field most of whom are leaders in 
their own minority group. Some of the 
articles are highly interesting, informa- 
tive and seemingly complete. | Others 
seem to leave one dangling; that is, the 
treatment seems unnecessarily incomplete 
and even superficial. The editors assume 
much of the responsibility for this by ob- 
serving that space made limitations neces- 
sary, even at the expense of eliminating 
significant and relevant material. 


Gillin, John, Editor. For a Science of So- 
cial Man. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1954. 


Skinner, B. F. Science and Human Beha- 
vior. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1953. 

Progress in the natural sciences increas- 
ing man’s ability to exterminate the hu- 
man species has stimulated the social sci- 
ences to increase their efforts to discover 
and organize the means of insuring hu- 
man survival. Colleges and universities 
are moving toward a greater co-operation 
of the basic social sciences for the purpose 
of arriving at a better understanding of 
human behavior. 

This year (1954) the Ohio Valley So- 
ciological Society, which includes colleges 
in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, met with the Central States An- 


thropological Society at Purdue University 
in an effort to arrive at common grounds 
of research methodology for increased ef- 
fectiveness in the discovery of facts on 
human behavior. 


At the March, 1954 Founders Day Hu- 
man Relations Institute held at Boston 
University, Lawrence K. Frank, author 
and lecturer, called for the joining of all 
professions to help solve human relations 
problems. The Institute was interested in 
joining knowledge, understanding and the 
skills of all social sciences to solve basic 
problems of human behavior. 


The above occurrences are concrete in- 
dications of the timeliness of and great 
current interest in the subject matter of 
John Gillin’s For a Science of Social Man 
and B. F. Skinner's Science and Human 
Behavior. Social scientists generally are 
agreed that no one field of study can 
hope to deal with the problem of human 
social behavior. 

Although both volumes are concerned 
with an increased knowledge of human be- 
havior, the frame of reference, approach, 
and subject matter are entirely different. 
Gillin and his associates attempt to show 
the interrelationships and contributions of 
anthropology, psychology and sociology in 
developing a science of human behavior. 
Skinner emphasizes applying scientific 
method to human affairs. The methods of 
science have been enormously successful 
wherever they have been used. Skinner is 
interested in the application of these 
methods to the analysis of materials and 
subject matter of human behavior. 


Although scientists are showing much 
interest in constantly putting the social 
sciences on a more sound scientific base, 
there are those, fitted by temperament to 
other ways of life, who propose that sci- 
ence should be abandoned, at least for the 
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time being. They would put the mate- 
rials and conclusions of science in mu- 
seums as relics of an era passed through. 
Books like these two make survival for 
such attitudes difficult. 

“When, where, and how does who 
contribute what to whom’ aptly concep- 
tualizes For a Science of Social Man. 

We here summarize briefly the views of 
Gillin’s three associates: 

George Peters Murdock, after reviewing 
the history of the relationships between so- 
ciology and anthropology, evaluating the 
strengths and weaknesses found in each in 
relation to their differential problems and 
developments, showing some of the more 
significant contributions which sociology 
has made to anthropology and indicating 
some of the really important achievements 
of sociology which anthropology has not yet 
made use of, projects these trends into the 
future in an attempt to visualize what the 
two can contribute to a science of human 
behavior. 

In his treatment of the interrelations of 
anthropology and psychology from the 
point of view of psychology, M. Brewster 
Smith does an excellent job in pointing up 
psychological and anthropological concepts, 
but is not so clear in bringing them to- 
gether as productively contributing to a 
science of social man. 


Talcott Parsons also gives a very impres- 
sive minutely detailed discussion of the 
framework in which the question of the 
future productiveness of the relations be- 
tween psychological and sociological theory, 
from the point of view of the sociologist, 
can be worked out, emphasizing those theo- 
ties directly relevant to the systematic char- 


acter of the two conceptual schemes in re- 
lation to each other. 

kinner’s Science and Human Behavior 
is divided into six sections. Section One is 
concerned with the question of the possi- 
bility of a science of human behavior. Sec- 
tion Two is an analysis of behavior. It clas- 
sifies the variables of which behavior is a 
function such as reflexes and conditioned 
reflexes, emotion, environment, anxiety, and 
punishment, to name a few, and surveys 
the processes through which behavior 
changes when any of these variables is 
changed. Section Three gives the reader 
a broader view of the individual as a 
whole. Certain complex situations in 
which one part of the behavior of the 
individual alters some of the variables 
of which other parts are a function are 
effectively and clearly explained. In the 
other sections the interaction of two or 
more individuals in a social system is 
analyzed showing that one person is often 
part of the environment of another and 
vice versa. Various techniques through 
which human behavior is controlled in 
government, religion, psychotherapy, eco- 
nomics and education are considered: In 
the final part, the total culture as a so- 
cial environment is surveyed with the 
problem of ways in which human beha- 
vior is controlled. 

The two volumes are highly desirable 
for the scientist in the fields of anthro- 
pology, psychology and sociology. The 
student in these areas would profit by 
putting them on his “must”’ list. Persons 
outside of these fields will probably find 
the books, especially For a Science of So- 
cial Man, too difficult. The texts were not 
written for the layman. 
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Biddle, William W. The Cultivation of 
Community Leaders. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. 189. $3.00. 


“In the main, this book tells the expe- 
rience of social scientists at Earlham College 
in developing community leadership from 
the grass roots. It emphasizes that leader- 
ship can be found in the local communities; 
that it is proper for the campus to extend 
its activities; that social scientists from the 
campus can discover both communities 
and community leadership; that communi- 
ties are anxious to have the assistance of 
the campus in discovering their community 
problems, their community leaders, and in 
participating in constructive programs. .. . 
There is an excellent appendix of classified 
bibliography in the general areas of Com- 
munity Dynamics.” t 

—S. H. Hobbs, Jr. Social Forces 32: 
102, October, 1953. 


Buck, Pearl (Sydenstricker). Come, My 
Beloved. New York: John Day Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 1953. Pp. 311. 
$3.75. 

“India is the setting for a novel in 
which four generations of the MacArd 
family illustrate the transition process from 


ethnocentrism to acceptance of the oneness 
of mankind.”’ 


—The Booklist 50:12, 
September 1, 1953. 


Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Dem- 
ocratic Way of Life. Freedom and Au- 
thority in Our Time. Twelfth Sympo- 
sium. Edited by Lyman Bryson and 
Others. New York: The Conference, 


(Distributed by Harper and Brothers), 

1953. Pp. 767. $6.00. 

Over fifty papers by scholars and men 
of affairs are reported in this symposium 
on freedom and authority, which is one 
of the chief social problems of the pres- 
ent day. The inclusive papers are grouped 
under the following heads: Freedom and 
Authority in Practical Life; Freedom and 
Governmental Authority, National and 
International; Freedom and Legal Au- 
thority; Freedom and Authority as Cul- 
tural and Social Phenomena; Postulates 
of Theories of Freedom and Authority; 
and Definitions of Freedom and Au- 
thority. 

Dickerson, Roy E., and Sweeney, Esther 
E., Editors. Preinduction Health and 
Human Relations. New York: Ameti- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 1953. 
Pp. 176. $1.25. 

This new curriculum resource for sec- 
ondary schools and colleges contains chap- 
ters on effective living in the national 
emergency, mental health, physical health 
and development, spiritual health, social 
hygiene, the role of young women and 
young men in the national defense. There 
is a supplement which lists references and 
visual aids on health and human rela- 
tions for teachers, other adults, and stu- 
dents. 


Hofmeyr, Jan and Cope, J. P. South Africa. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 253. $3.75. (Nations of 
the Modern World Series.) 


“An unembittered survey of the devel- 
opment of South Africa. It illuminates the 
meeting of men and diverse nationalities 
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and the results of this meeting, relating the 
historical forces which produced and de- 
termined the South Africa of today and its 
significance in the modern world. The 
book discusses predominant characteristics 
of the Afrikaner, the results of the influx 
of British stock, the expansion of South 
Africa’s boundaries, its dissidence into 
fragments, and the struggle for political 
unity and national unity—all set against 
the dramatic background of the struggle 
to avoid the clash of color. It also takes 
into consideration the country’s national 
and economic future in relation to the 
whole continent, the British Common- 
wealth, and to the world problem of inter- 
racial relationships.” 
—Publisher 


Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation and the World 
Federation of Health. Health and Hu- 
man Relations. New York: The Blakis- 
ton Company, Incorporated, 1953. Pp. 
208. $4.00. 

For three years mental health experts, 
psychiatrists, social scientists and educa- 
tors from the United States, England, Ger- 
many, France, Holland and Sweden have 
held an annual conference on health and 
human relations. This latest report is on 
the third conference held at Hiddesen, 
Germany in August of 1951. The dele- 
gates pooled their information and expe- 
rience for the study of mental or total 
health and its relation to education, indus- 
trial society, and post-war psychological 
tensions in Germany. The book represents 
an effort toward intercultural understand- 
ing and a working toward common goals 
by people of different races, nationalities, 
religions, cultural backgrounds, and eco- 
nomic status. In the Introduction, Dr. 
Frank Fremont-Smith reports the progress 
that has been made toward the goals since 
the Conference. 


Joyce, James Avery. World in the Making. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. Pp. 
159. $3.50. 

In this story of international co-opera- 
tion the author shows how man has made 
progress toward world unity step by step. 
Each step was toward greater freedom, 
more food, and larger friendships Peace 
plans have been formulated from 1307, 
when Pierre du Bois submitted his idea 
which he called the Peace of Europe, down 
to the present United Nations and its spec- 
ialized agencies. The text is simply written 
and will be most useful in secondary 
schools where material on world federa- 
tion and citizenship is needed. 


Konvitz, Milton R. Civil Rights in Immi- 
gration. New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 228. $3.50. 

Civil rights in relation to the McCarran- 
Walter Act (discrimination on account of 
race, color, creed, opinion, or national ori- 
gin in the admission, exclusion, deporta- 
tion, naturalization, and denaturalization 
policies) are discussed. Konvitz eval- 
uates critically this aspect of our foreign 
and domestic policy in three parts: (1) 
Admission and Exclusion Policies; (2) De- 
portation Policy; and (3) Becoming a Cit- 
izen. Valuable appendices contain presi- 
dential messages on the subject, a memo- 
randum on the visa problem from the 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
a table of the immigration quotas under 
the 1952 law, and a list of aliens who 
were deported or departed voluntarily 
from 1892 through 1950. 


Kubie, Susan H., and Landau, Gertrude. 
Group Work with the Aged. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1953. 
Pp. 214, $3.50. 

“Two social group workers survey their 
nine years at the William Hodson Commu- 
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nity Center, the first day center of recre- 
ation for older people in the U. S., in the 


hope that their experiments will help 


other pioneers in work with the aged. 
Through handicrafts, discussion groups, 
counseling, music and the arts, they tried 
to discover abilities and interests of the 
aged, who responded to their programs 
with mew aspirations and creativity. The 
experiments broke down racial differences, 
and brought the older person, hitherto 
isolated, into contact with the community. 
A practical guide for social workers, adult 
educators, and others concerned with ger- 
ontology.” 
—The Booklist 50:50, 
October 1, 1953. 


McDonagh, Edward C., and Richards, 
Eugene S. Ethnic Relations in the 
United States. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Incorporated, 
Pp. 408. $4.00. 

The present work is a factual picture 
of the statutes of selected ethnic groups 
in the United States, presented in terms 
of a definite frame of reference. The study 
reveals that many of the problems are the 
same for each of the ethnic groups dis- 
cussed—Jews, Mexicans, Japanese,  In- 
dians, Negroes in the North, South, and 
West, and European immigrants. Part I 
discusses the concepts of race and ethnic 
minorities, ethnic prejudice, sources of 
ethnic attitude, and patterns of ethnic 
adjustment. Part II, which is the core 
of the book, contains descriptions of the 
social status, various forms of prejudices, 
the legal, economic, and educational sta- 
tus of these minorities. The trends in re- 
search in ethnic relations and suggested 
programs for improving these relations 
are given in Part III. 


Melby, Ernest O., and Puner, Morton, 
Editors. Freedom and Public Education. 


Eo3. 


New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 

Pp. 324. $4.00. 

This volume is a combat manual for 
the war which is being waged against 
the public schools from Port Washington, 
Long Island to Pasadena, California, De- 
spite its country-wide scope many parents, 
educators and other citizens are not aware 
of this war. To correct this paucity of 
information the editors offer a compre- 
hensive picture of the current wave of at- 
tacks on civil liberties and democratic edu- 
cation. They tell how good education 
gives an answer to these unjustified  at- 
tacks and present a program of action 
for individuals and communities. Care- 
fully selected quotations from America’s 
leading educators, public figures and citi- 
zens concerned with good public educa- 
tion are included. 


Too .Late the Phalarope 
Scribner's Sons, 


Paton, Alan. 
New York: Charles 
1953. Pp. 276. $3.50. 
“Ever since he published Cry, the Be- 
ed Country, a book which so _pas- 

sionately brought to the attention of the 

outside world the plight of the bitterly 
exploited native population of South 

Africa, Alan Paton has come to seem one 

of the in that somber and 

menaced country that still speak out for 
liberal values. . . . With his delicacy, 
knowledge and tact he can bring out the 
human values inherent in a social situ- 
ation, and thus force the subject on our 
attention. . . . Mr. Paton’s subject here is 
the downfall of a South African hero, 

Pieter van Vlaanderen, a young police offi- 

cer of the best Boer stock who represents 

what is legendary and noblest in South 

Africa; the book is in large part, I gather, 

to be taken as an allegory of South Africa 

today, in relation both to its past and to 
its cruel unawareness of inner weaknesses. 


few voices 
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.. . What is best in this novel is the at- 
mosphere Mr. Paton conveys of the sultry, 
brooding tension in South Africa itself. 
. The whole story prepares one for 
some terrible catastrophe, some mighty 
downfall, which seets to point to more 
than Pieter van Vlaanderen himself... . 
Mr. Paton keeps saying it on every page 
and in every cadence of his prose: it is 
already too late: South Africa may be 

moving toward some terrible end.” 
—Alfred Kazin. The New York 
Times Book Review, August 

23, 1953, p. 1. 


Porterfield, Austin L. Wait the With- 
ering Rain. Forth Worth, Texas: Leo 
Potishman Foundation, 1953. Pp. 147. 
$2.50. 

In the year 1976 all of the major cities 
of the world have been wiped out by an 
atomic Above the earth for many 
miles there is a vast cloud from which 
descends “a dry rain of radio-active par- 
cles." Above the cloud are the spirit 
forms of leaders of the past and present 
who discuss the causes of the death of 
civilization. 


war. 


After this opening phantasy, the au- 
thor discusses eleven developments which 
are necessary if men are to live together 
peacefully. (1) The tribal mind must be 
replaced by the world mind. (2) Suicidal 
ideas must give way to sound social theory. 
(3) There must be freedom of science 
and (4) science of freedom. (5) Philoso- 
phies of conflict must dissolve. (6) Atti- 
tudes of good will must be developed. 
(7) We must look behind the fifth cur- 
tain, a veil that hides what other nations 
than our own are like. (8) The practice 
of religious teachings must be applied to 
human welfare and peace. (9) A creative 
democracy must be formed. (10) Mature 
men must supplant the superman. (11) 


Creative designs for living in a demo- 
cratic society must be fostered. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor. India and the Awak- 
ening East. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. 237. $3.00. 

“As a result of her work with the UN, 
the author was pleased to be invited to 
visit India so that she could observe for 
herself the economic needs of people 
whose representatives repeatedly accused 
the West of withholding help through in- 
difference to the fate of colored peoples. 
The itinerary was broadened to include 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, and Pakis- 
tan. The author does some straightfor- 
ward reporting on the conditions observed 
in each country, and on attitudes of citi- 
and officials toward the West and 
Russia. She recommends more rather 
than less economic aid, careful considera- 
tion of foreign policies, and democracy 
expressed in action rather than in words.” 

—The Booklist, 49:365, 
July 15, 1953. 

Sheats, Paul H., and Others. Adult Edu- 
cation: the Communit) Approach. New 
York: The Dryden Press, Incorporated, 
1953. Pp. 530. $5.75. 


Assuming that adult education has been 


zens 


and must continue to be a people's move- 
with its focus in the local com- 
munity, the authors have made available 
to workers in this field source materials 
which they have interwoven with their 
own analyses and interpretations. De- 
tailed descriptions of adult education pro- 
grams in action on national, state, and 
community levels offer many suggestions 
applicable to the work of the educator. 
The book discusses such problems as 
methods and materials, organization of 
the program, selection of personnel, and 
integration with other community agen- 


ment, 
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cies. The kind of adult education which 
the authors advocate should increase and 
improve citizen participation in decision 
making, should enrich community Jiving, 
and develop a respect for human dignity. 


Sinnott, Edmund W. Two Roads to 
Truth: a Basis for Unity Under the 
Great Tradition. New York. The Vik- 
ing Press, 1953. Pp. 241. $3.50. 

The two roads referred to in the title 
of this book, by the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, are science and 
religion. The author believes that the 
disunity between these two traditions is 
at the roots of the confusion and discord 
of our day. He does not believe that 
complete reconciliation of. the two tradi- 
tions is either possible or desirable but a 
working philosophical partnership should 
be the goal. The purpose of the book 
is to set forth such a partnership. 

Sinnott states: “In the Great Tradition 
of Western Civilization it seems to me, we 
have a rallying point and a basis for our 
unity. Its essence is the high value it has 
always set upon reason and its equal rev- 
erence for those things that are of the 
spirit."’ Proceeding on this premise, the 
characteristic attitudes and conclusions of 
science and religion are examined by the 
author. Ways in which the two can rec- 
oncile their differences with respect to 
their concepts of God, man, authority, 
faith, revelation, progress, morality and 
the validity of religious experiences are 
discussed in language which is addressed 
to the layman as well as well as the ex- 
pert. 

After a careful examination, Sinnott 
concludes: “Science and religion, minis- 
tering so diversely to the life of man, 
will necessarily follow different roads 
but they still can powerfully reinforce 
each other. Surely they should enlarge 


their boundaries together. Both church 
and laboratory will be more effective in 
their service through such mutual aid. 
Reason and spirit are the pillars that sup- 
port our Great Tradition. They must be 
strong, but neither can be so without the 
other’s help. Between them they hold 
up the hopes of man today as he strives 
to fulfill his splendid destiny.” 

Thayer, Philip W., Editor. Southeast Asia 
in the Coming World. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. 318. 

$4.75. 

Twenty-two persons, representing the 

governments of Southeast Asia, the United 

Nations, the United States Department of 

State, and universities in this country and 

abroad, have contributed chapters to this 

book which proposes to answer the ques- 
tion, “Which Way for Southeast Asia?" 

The question is considered from the fol- 

lowing angles: political 

nomics, culture, law and proposals for 
the future. Southeast Asia has become the 
focal point of world tension. Within this 


science, €co- 


area communism and democracy, coloni- 
alism and nationalism meet on a physi- 
cal and cultural background. Although 
it is one of the world’s richest sections, 
poverty and disease are and 
help to increase the discord. The writers 
attempt to show, among other things, the 
responsibilities of the United States in 
this region, what the stumbling blocks to 
economic develonmeut are, how and at 
what levels the ideologic battle is being 
waged, and whether the Communists are 
gaining ground. 


rampant 


Tipton, James H. Community in Crisis: 
the Elimination of Segregation from a 
Public School System. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 180. 
$3.75. 
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This is a report of the conflict which a 
certain midwestern city (called here Cen- 
tral City) experienced in 1945 and 1946, 
when white pupils in a public school 
struck against the attendance of Negro 
pupils. The methods used to solve the 
problem and the aftermath are reported 
by the author, who is one of two repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education who were in the city in the in- 
terest of the Bureau’s program at the time 
of the first strike. He was invited to ad- 
vise the school officials on the problem. 
With the help of such educators and 
community the school board 
finally adopted a non-segregation policy 
to which the city has settled down to a 


agencies, 


relatively peaceful acceptance. 

White, Theodore H. Fire in the Ashes. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1953. Pp. 405. $5.00. 

The author, an American newspaper 
correspondent who has been living abroad 
for a number of years, here sets down 
his impressions of actual events which 


have taken place in Europe in recent 
years. According to Henry Seidel Canby, 


who reviews the book in the October, 
1953 issue of Book of the Month Club 
News, White answers frankly many ques- 
tions which one may have been asking 
himself, such as, What actually did hap- 
pen at the Yalta Conference? Have we 
done well or indifferently in our control 
of Germany? What is the primary cause 
of the dismaying difficulties which France 
is experiencing? Is the American foreign 
policy naive or double-dealing? Has the 
outpouring of American dollars into Eu- 
rope helped the cause of peace? 


Blau, Peter. ‘Orientation of College 
Students toward International Relations.” 
The American Journal of Sociology 59:- 
205-214, November, 1953. 


“This paper examines the attitudes of 
students toward international affairs, with 
special reference to their ideas on the pre- 
and analyzes recent 
changes in attitudes.’ The author dis- 
covered that the orientation of these stu- 
dents toward international relations is 
related to their domestic ideology. Con- 
servative students tend to emphasize the 
use of military power, whereas those who 
oriented in domestic 
advocate international 


vention of war, 


are progressively 
affairs generally 
co-operation. 


Clement, Rufus E. “America and Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin 39:249-253, 
May, 1953. 

of Atlanta University 
this address at the dedication 
of Central High School in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on January 16, 1953. The sub- 
ject is the Supreme Court hearings on 
the issue of segregated schools in  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, South Carolina, Kansas, 
and the District of Columbia. The author 
believes that the decision of the Supreme 
Court five school segregation 
cases may very well be a turning point 
in the history of human relations in the 
world. He states that it is very difficult 
for him “in this period of our struggle 
to the death with pagan, autocratic, evil 
forces of communism, to see how for one 
instant right-thinking and right-feeling 
men and womeg can continue to argue 
that racial segregation is best for our na- 
tion and should be continued.” The abo- 
lition of legal segregation will mean that 
each child will have an opportunity to fit 
himself for a life of service in his com- 
munity; every adult will have an oppor- 
tunity to make whatever contribution he 
is able to make toward the advancement 
of his community and his country; every 


The president 


deliy ered 


in these 
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person, despite the color of his skin, will 
be able to “stand up as an individual, a 
divinely-created human being, with an op- 
portunity to share the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities which must be the lot of 
every human being in the middle of this 
twentieth century.” 

Cole, Stewart C., et al. “Religious Edu- 
cation and Intercultural Relationships.’’ 
Religious Education 48:351-368, Septem- 
ber-October, 1951. 

This syllabus prepared by Cole and a 
seminar group at the conclusion of a six- 
month’s seminar held in Los Angeles is 
the guide used at the workshop on the 
subject at the fiftieth anniversary conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association 
at the University of Pittsburgh on Novem- 
ber 8-10, 1953. The group hoped that out 
of the workshop would emerge a document 
that high points the opportunities and obli- 
gations of religious leadership in America 
with respect to the improvement of inter- 
cultural relations. 

The syllabus has ten parts: (1) America 
Is Many Peoples, (2) Intercultural Issues 
Facing America, (3) Race Tensions, (4) 
First-Class vs Second-Class Citizenship, (5) 
Religious Group Conflicts, (6) Group Di- 
versity vs National Unity, (7) The Ameri- 
can Dilemma, (8) Social Prejudice, (9) 
Improving the Methords of Religious Edu- 
cation, and (10) Reading in each of the 
above areas. 


Gossett, William T. “Human Rights and 
the American Bar.’’The American Scholar 
22:411-422, Autumn, 1953. 

The author’s reading on the general re- 
putation of the Bar in this country has led 
him to discover that lawyers do not hold 
the position of eminence and leadership 
which once was theirs. They no longer 
contribute very substantially to the common 
welfare. This serious indictment prompts 


Gossett to plead with the lawyers to regain 
their coveted position by fighing for the 
fundamental issues which are important to 
the individual—the individual liberties. 
Lawyers should dedicate themselves to the 
securing of these liberties against the en- 
croachments from many sides. 


Among the areas to which the Bar should 
address itself are: Congressional investi- 
gations, refusal of passports, censorship 
(which includes freedom of expression) 
and the treatment of minority groups. Gos- 
sett conculdes that ‘the traditional function 
of lawyers is that of servant of the whole 
people, guarding justice and expanding the 
areas of individual freedom. ... If Ameri- 
ca is to be the nation we want it to be, ‘the 
land of the free the home of the brave,’ 
lawyers must work doggedly and coura- 
geously at the solution of these problems.” 


Harrington, John J. ‘Law and Education 
Work Togather.” American Unity 12:7-11, 
September-October, 1952. 

Mr. Harrington, who is Supervisor of 
Education for the Rhode Island Commis- 
310n against Discrimination, reviews in this 
article the work of the educational division 
of the Commission. In addition to legal 
enforcement of anti-discrimination 
Rhode Island believes that much can be 
done toward this end in the schools. They 
base their belief on the premise that law 
and education, working co-operatively, will 
better advance the cause than will either 
working alone. The educational attempts 
are geared primarily toward a factual orien- 
tation about the purposes and functions of 
the Commission—on the high school, col- 
lege, and adult levels. An outline of the 
materials to be presented includes the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) Why Are Laws 
Against Discrimination Necessary? (2) 
Are Such Laws a Legitimate Function of 
Government? (3) The Rhode Island Com- 


laws, 
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mission Against Discrimination. (4) The 
Law Applied—Its Meaning to Each Citi- 
zen. 


Holcombe, Arthur N. “The College of 
Europe.’ The American Political Science 
Review 47:613-614, June 1953. 

A new venture in political education is 
the College of Europe at Bruges, Belgium, 
where an experiment is taking place to 
show that the European Community, when 
duly organized, can depend upon the as- 
sistance of properly trained lawyers, politi- 
cal scientists, economists, and other profes- 
sionals in the management of its affairs. It 
is expected that the graduates of this Col- 
lege will be devoted to Western Europe and 
not merely have at heart their own national 
interests. 


Bruges was chosen as the sight for the 
experiment because it “‘still seems to be 
freshly out of the middle ages... .It pro- 
vides an atmosphere in which intelligent 
young men and women can try to feel like 
Europeans again and learn to live with one 
another as members of a fair sample of a 
truly European community.’” The students 
live together under one roof and have their 
meals together. A few permanent instruc- 
tors and a large number of visiting lec- 
turers constitute the faculty. 

The statesmen who sponsored the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg are responsible for 
the planning and organization of the Col- 
lege. Each member states sends a limited 
number of students and a few refugees 
from behind the iron curtain are registered. 
The non-European countries who have 
students in attendance are Indonesia, Egypt, 
and the United States. 

Howe, Quincy. “The Past Fifty Years 
and the Next.” Saturday Review 36:15- 
16, November 7, 1953. 

Quincy Howe, who is in the midst of 
writing a “World History of Our Own 


Times,” has paused to set down his reflec- 
tions on the course of twentieth century 
history. In this article he examines the 
prospects for world unity as of 1953 and 
concludes there is little hope for such in 
the next fifty and, perhaps, the next five 
hundred years. The revolt of the masses 
in Asia represents the force which is likely 
to shape the great events of the next fifty 
ears and the rise of Asia is likely to over- 
shadow whatever else this century may 
bring forth. Howe contends that the world 
is not becoming one, but that it “is di- 
viding into a few great continental group- 
ings, each of which will tend to have its 
own cutture and character, with the West- 
ern powers favoring a sort of welfare— 
warfare economy, Russia continuing its to- 
talitarian system, Asia stressing nationalism 
As the second half of our century 
begins to run its course the older democ- 
racties turn to regional solutions abroad and 
to the welfare state at home while the 
newer nations that have risen in Asia cul- 
tivate the national spirit at the expense of 
freedom for the individual.’ The most 
we can expect in the next fifty years, ac- 
cording to the author, “is for the various 
nations, regions, and continents to strike 
some new, if temporary, balance of power 
based at worst on fear, at best on hope.” 


“Intellectual Freedom.” American Libra- 
ry Association Bulletin 47:453-493, No- 
vember, 1953. 

The entire issue of the November, 1953 
Bulletin is concerned with the subject of 
intellectual freedom. Books and libraries 
are not usually front page news, but ‘‘the 
controversy over the U.S. Information Li- 
braries, the Dartmouth remarks of Presi- 
Eisenhower and his letter to the 
American Library Association, the ALA- 
ABPC declaration on the Freedom to Read, 
and the subsequent endorsement of this 
principle by many national organizations 


dent 
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have all combined to make the American 
people for a time unusually aware that 
books and ideas are weapons and that libra- 
ries are something more than lumber-rooms 
of the dead past or devices to keep children 
off the street.’’ So writes William S. Dix in 
the Preface. He further states that ‘“‘libra- 
rians . . . welcome the growing popular 
recognition of a principle which they have 
long recognized as basic—that the freedom 
to read is one of the indispensable condi- 
tions of a democratic society.” 

There are articles by congressmen, 
educators, librarians, and other professional 
people on freedom and political authority, 
freedom to 
and censorship. Selected source materials 


select books for libraries, 
include a valuable reading list on the sub- 


ject of intellectual freedom. 


MacLeish, Archibald. ‘‘Loyalty and Free- 
dom.” The American Scholar 22:393-398, 
Autumn, 1953. 


There is a shift away from individual 
freedom toa desire for belonging, for con- 
forming in these United States, according 
to MacLeish. The phenomenon is not pe- 
culiarly American but is typical elsewhere 
in the world. If it continues we will be- 
come a nation of likeminded people, blind- 
ly following Nazi Germany and Commu- 
nist Russia into a world where everything 
“coheres and conforms, and the life of the 
individual mind and soul is of no more 
significance than the life of a single drop 
of frozen water in an ice floe.’” We have 
not lost our belief in feedom, MacLeish 
contends, but we have lost our faith in it. 
This means we have lost our faith in man 
—'"‘we no longer wholly trust the power 
of the institutions of freedom to defend 
themselves by the methods of freedom 
because we no longer wholly believe in the 
capacity of men to live as men in a world 
such as our technicians and scientists have 


revealed to us.’ If this be true, then the 
underlying failure is the failure of educa- 
tion. We teach only techniques and tools 
now and ignore the human things, ‘‘the 
things of the mind and spirit, the proofs 
of man’s dignity and worth.” 


Perry, George Sessions. ‘A Negro Doc- 
tor Wins—Over a Southern Town.” Satur- 
day Evening Post 226:36-37, October 24, 
1953. 


Taylor, Texas, population 9,071, made 
news and conversation throughout the 
entire country when it named a Negro doc- 
tor, James Lee Dickey, as the year’s most 
outstanding citizen. So far as is known 
such a thing has never happened before 
in the nation. “The man thus honored is 
an excellent physician, surgeon, business- 
man, advisor, and civic leader. In the 
thirty-two years that he has been practicing 
in Taylor he has established a clinic, been 
instrumental in obtaining batter housing, 
better schools, recreation facilities, and has 
decreased the death rate of Negroes by im- 
proved health conditions. 

When he received the plaque at a large 
banquet given by his fellow townsmen, Dr. 
Dickey remarked that, ‘This is democracy 
such as we dream of and never expect to 
witness. It’s the type of thing the totali- 
tarian nations will hate to hear. One of 
America’s greatest problems, I believe, in 
attempting to lead the world toward de- 
mocracy is having this Negro problem on 
her hands here at home.” 


Dr. Dickey has “proved that the Ne- 
gro in America can and does rise to a 
place of affection, dignity and respect 
in the eyes of his white neighbors. In 
the lighthouse of hope toward which 
every young American Negro must look 
when the night is dark and the going 


seems unbearably hard, James Lee Dickey 
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and the good people of Taylor, Texas, 
have, instead of cursing the darkness, 
lighted one more candle.” 


Rose, Arnold M., and Others. “Neigh- 
borhoed Reactions to Isolated Negro Resi- 
dents an Alternative to Invasion and 
Succession.” American Sociological Re- 
view 18:497-507, October, 1953. 

Usually Negroes 
neighborhood of whites, the latter begin to 
move out and in time the former inhabit 
all the dwellings. In the last few years, 
however, this pattern is changing in some 
areas, particularly in the North. There is 
noted a change in attitudes about living 
near members of a minority group. This 


when “invade” a 


attitude results partly from an organized 
effort to reduce prejudice and discrimina- 
tion and partly as a result of the housing 


Court decision of 1948 which removed the 
legally enforceable basis of the restric- 
tive covenant. 


The authors report the results of a 
survey made in Minneapolis. They pro- 
posed to determine how whites react to 
Negro neighbors in the newly developing 
pattern of mixed housing. They studied 
areas where one or two Negro families 
had been living for sometime and other 
areas where they had been living only 
two years. The survey led to the con- 
clusion that where a single Negro family 
lives in an othewise white neighborhood 
there is a tendency to accept or accomodate 
to the Negro as a neighbor. “The prog- 
nosis is that this would tend to increase 
the acceptance and accommodation of Ne- 
groes by whites.” 
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The Editor's Postscript 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOR THE RULE OF GOLD 


To those who reflect seriously upon the “trouble spots” of the 
world, characterized as they are by unrest, insurrectionary and even 
revolutionary activities, it is becoming increasingly clear that these 
problematic conditions cannot be effectually written off by diplomatic 
parley and military tactics. The problems of man in interrelationship 
with his fellows cannot be adequately considered by taking into account 
only those aspects of human behavior and interaction that are overt. 
As with the iceberg, what is visible Land enunciate] is but a fractional 
part of what is submerged both in cause and consequence. In consider- 
ing alleviation and resolution of these problems, it is not enough to 
survey the contemporary scene to find out how conditions are; there 
must be a conscientious analysis to find out why they are as they are. 


The confusion and restlessness among colonial peoples have not 
happened without cause. Poisoned seed of imperialism have been sown 
in sour soil and a harvest of ‘dragon teeth” is full ripe. The seed of 
social injustice that have been implanted and nurtured by man in his 
fellow men are coming to fruition. But the harvest is full of tares. 
What was wrong with the seed? .Or the nurture? Or the soil? 

Stemming from one original source man exhibits certain innate 
and basic emotions that must be calculated as the common root of the 
motives that prompt his attitudes and actions. Through fancy, fetish 
and philosophy run common root-threads of man’s dim consciousness 
of cosmic truth. All men, then, are brothers. This innate kinship is the 
guarantee of the right of all human beings to share the abundance of the 
earth. 

‘But acquisitive man, in his quest for material culture, has overshot 
the mark of decency and fair play. Lust of power and greed of gold 
have impelled him roughshod over his fellows. The great empires of 
the world have been built upon the ruins of the needs and hopes of their 
countless victims. And civilizations have waxed—but always have they 
waned. 

Out of past history moral boomerangs—missiles of greed, sel 
fishness and hate—are but returning to their original points of depar- 
ture. Conceived in the hearts of men they are prescribing the arc of 
return in terms of retributive confusion and fear to the hearts of men. 

In this materialistc age man all too frequently deems himself the 
measure of all things. That which cannot be objectively determined 
is set aside, too often with derision, as “superstition” or ‘‘myth.” With- 
out ideal or value beyond that sensible to reason only, man would re- 
build “the kingdom of heaven on earth.” But a Gargantuan kingdom 
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cannot long endure in its desert of materialism. The elements of its 
destruction exists within its nature. 

The way out of this morass of suspicion, fear and confusion is not 
by war. War has never won peace—only cessation from open hostili- 
ties; with sparks of suspicion left smouldering in the ashes of resent- 
ment—the latent cause of future conflict. 

Since lust for power and greed for gold have resulted in such in- 
humane relationships among the peoples of the world, perhaps loving- 
kindness might prove a panacea. The rule of gold might be transmuted 
into the golden rule of the Christ which has never been universally 
tried. It would undoubtedly work for all men know and respond to 
kindly attitude and action. Sensitivity to this emotion may be so deeply 
encrusted beneath the outer cover of I and MINE that it may be difh- 
cult to reach; bu the right catalyst will prove effective. Love is the 
greatest thing in the world. 


Love thy neighbor as thyself! 
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